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"It is necessary sometimes to correct the knowledge we receive." 
— Benjamin D' Israeli (1840) ' 

I 

A Folio was termed a book made of sheets of paper folded only once, and of large size. The First 
Folio is considered the basis of Shakespearean text since the Second, the Third, and the Fourth 
Folios are merely reprints issued with no systematic effort toward improvement. 
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As the plays of the Bard were printed long before large publishing establishments had brought 
the art of proof-reading to its present state of quality, and were particularly unfortunate in not 
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coming under the eye of a corrector of any intelligence, the first editions and the earlier quartos 
of those plays are full of errors. This is agreed upon by many Shakespearean scholars; one, being 
Alfred Pollard: "Every printer knows the convenience and comfort of printing from type instead 
of from manuscript, and while the printer would be better pleased to print from the latest quarto 
instead of from manuscript, the publishers of the Folio had two good reasons for paying sixpence 
for a printed text and sending it to the playhouse to be corrected, rather than copying the whole 
play afresh; firstly, they would have had to pay their copyist more, and secondly, he would 
probably have made more mistakes." 2 There seemed to have been a brisk demand for playbooks 
in the sixteenth century. Prynne, author of Histriomastix (1633), states that some thousand 
editions of plays were issued in the duration of two years before they were even written. This is 
evident from some plays where the names of the actors are written before the entrances of the 
character, 3 to which Pollard also gives evidence: "We gather from a Preface and Prologue by 
Thomas Hey wood that from about 1605 there was a sufficient demand for plays in manuscript to 
encourage shorthand writers to take them down at the theatre. We gather also that, when the 
theatres were closed during the Civil War, Beaumont and Fletcher's plays (mainly prompt 
copies) were temporarily in private hands and had to be bought back." 4 He also tells of such 
plays used in the theatre that were termed as promptbooks, meaning stage copies. 
"Promptbooks," Charles Shattuck tells us, "are tricky, secretive, stubborn informants. They 
chatter and exclaim about what we hardly need to know: that certain characters are being readied 
by the callboy to make their entrances; that the scene is about to change or the curtain to drop; 
that the orchestra is about to play at the act-end." 5 Sir Sydney Lee (author) knew of 172 copies 
of the First Folio to be circulating by 1906, one owned by a public institution, the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, which "was described by Mr. W. K. Dickson, Secretary of the Society, 
at a meeting of the Society held at Edinburgh on February 12, 1906." Other copies are to be "in 
private hands," to which Lee's brief pedigree, of how they were obtained, follows: 



1 The Foundations of Shakespeare's Text (Oxford University Press, 1923). 

3 Within the original First Folio, the name of Kempe, the famous comedian who took part, appears a number of 
times in the place of Dogberry in the margins, showing that the play, Much Ado About Nothing, was set up from 
the very copy used by the prompter. 

4 The Foundations of Shakespeare's Text (Oxford University Press, 1923). 

5 The Shakespeare Promptbooks (University of Illinois Press, 1965). 
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Lady Wantage's copy: The history of the ownership of Lady Wantage's copy can be traced 
back to the eighteenth century. At the back of the last leaf is scribbled, in handwriting of that era: 
"Miss Stodart 1761." There is another almost contemporary sign of association with a Mr. Scot, 
and on the third leaf (which contains the dedication) is the autograph signature of Andrew 
Wilson, a Scot who practiced medicine successfully in London for many years before his death 
on June 4, 1792. The next private owner of this same copy, whose name is ascertainable, is Sir 
Coutts Trotter, the grandfather of Lord Wantage. Sir Coutts, who was a senior partner in Courts' 
Bank, and was created a baronet at George IV s Coronation in September 4, 1821. 

The Duke of Norfolk's copy: Bibliographers have referred to a copy in the possession of the 
Duke of Norfolk, but when Lee made inquiries respecting it in 1901, he was informed that the 
only early edition of Shakespeare's collected works, then known to be in the Duke's possession, 
was a Third Folio edition. 

Bishop Gott's copy: Bishop of Truro, Dr. John Gott of Trenython, possessed a copy which he 
inherited from his father, William Gott, of Wyther Grange, Yorkshire. He describes it as quite 
perfect, but Lee never had the opportunity of inspecting it personally. 

Mr. George C. Thomas' copy: This copy, which fetched the highest price since 1902 in a 
London sale room, was sold at Sotheby's on June 20, 1904, for the price of £950. It was then 
purchased by Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, and passed to Mr. George C. Thomas, of Philadelphia, 
through Messrs. Stevens & Brown who were Sotheby's American agents at the time. 

The Turbutt copy (restored to the Bodleian Library): This was known as the Turbutt copy from 
the surname of its owners; it was the actual First Folio edition which was forwarded in sheets by 
the Stationers' Company to the Bodleian Library on the publication of the volume in 1623. The 
sheets were sent to William Wildgoose, an Oxford binder, to be bound on February 17, 1623. On 
its return to the library it received the press mark "S2 17 Art" and was, according to custom, 
chained to the bookshelf. 
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Mr.W. R. Bixby's copy: This copy belonged to Mr. W. R. Bixby of St. Louis, Missouri. It was 
in successive possession of two established families in the County of Durham from the middle of 
the seventeenth to the end of the nineteenth century. 

The Dawson-Brodie Folger copy: This copy was for some years in the stock of Mr. F. S. Ellis, 
of Bond Street. It was made up from one or two fragmentary copies which he had acquired at 
various times. It was purchased at his sale in 1885 for £97 by a Scottish collector, Sir Thomas 
Dawson-Brodie, of Idvies. 

Mrs. A. B. Stewart's copy: This copy belonged to the widow of Alexander Bannatyne Stewart 
of Rawcliffe, Langside in Glasgow. At the end of the volume is an autograph signature of "Tho: 
Bourne," who was possibly an early owner. In the middle of the nineteenth century it was in the 
hands of a London bookseller (Joseph Lilly) a mighty trader in First Folios. Other London 
booksellers through whose hands it passed were Basil Montague Pickering of Piccadilly, and F. 
S. Ellis of Bond Street. Before 1878, Ellis sold it, with copies of the three other Folios, for the 
moderate sum of three hundred guineas to Alexander Bannatyne Stewart, of Glasgow, whose 
widow later owned it. 

The Scott Folger copy: The large library of John Scott of Halkshill, Largs, Ayrshire, who was 
by profession a shipbuilder, contained a restored copy of the First Folio, of which all the 
preliminary leaves and last leaf were in facsimile. 

The Knight Clowes copy: The external literary history gives this copy, despite its inferior 
condition, great interest. It belonged to Charles Knight (scholar) whose edition of Shakespeare 
was the most popular of all editions in the nineteenth century. Knight studied the First Folio with 
exceptional zeal. His copy of the volume, which later belonged to his grandson, W. C. Knight- 
Clowes, had peculiar fascination for students. 

The Thorpe Folger copy: This copy belonged to Mr. W. G. Thorpe of the Middle Temple, a 
somewhat eccentric student of Shakespearean literature. Thorpe died in 1903. 
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The Edmund Waller copy: A large but defective copy fetched £420 at Sotheby's sale rooms on 
July 29, 1904. 

Mr. H. R. Davis' copy: The copy belonging to Mr. H. R. Davis, of Thistleton House in London, 

was in bad condition. 

* 

Lee ends his list with the following summation: "In 1902 there were 1 16 First Folios in the 
United Kingdom, including the thirteen newly discovered copies which were then in Great 
Britain, although I did not know of their existence; fifty-one were in the United States of 
America; three were in the British colonies, and two were on the Continent of Europe." 6 Malone 
gives an account of a First Folio sale in Allen's library, on April 15, 1799, at Leigh and 
Sotheby's, York Street, Covent Garden, with sale No. 1460 at the price of £40. 19s. 7 In more 
recent sales of the First Folio, Sotheby's of London, in 2001, had sold their copy to Christie's 
(New York) for the amount of $6,166,00 ($5,6 million hammer). And on July 13, 2007, a copy 
was sold to Finch Rare Books for the amount of £2,808,000 ($5,153,242) being the highest price 
paid for a First Folio of Shakespeare at auction in the UK. Steevens writes of First Folio copies 
still circulating in 1793: "Every possible adulteration has of late years been practiced in fitting up 
copies of this book for sale. When leaves have been wanting, they have been reprinted with 
battered types, and foisted into vacancies, without notice of such defects and the remedies 
applied to them. When the title has been lost, a spurious one has been fabricated, with a blank 
space left for the head of Shakespeare, afterwards added from the second, third, or fourth 
impression. To conceal these frauds, thick vermillion lines have been usually drawn over the 
edges of the engravings, which would otherwise have betrayed themselves when let into a 
supplemental page, however craftily it was lined at the back, and discoloured with tobacco-water 
till it had assumed the true jaune antique. Sometimes leaves have been inserted from the Second 
Folio, and, in a known instance, the entire play of Cymbeline; the genuine date at the end of it 
(1632) having been altered into 1623." 8 



6 Notes & Additions to the Census of Copies of the Shakespeare First Folio (London: Oxford University Press, 
1906). 

7 Boswell's Plays & Poems of William Shakespeare (London: 1821), Vol. I. 

8 Edmond Malone, Plays & Poems of William Shakespeare (London: 1821), Vol. II, Appendix. 
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Scholars have united in agreement on one aspect: after the printing of the First Folio, many 
Shakespearean quartos were issued down to the eighteenth century and were known as players' 
quartos. Charles Boyce, in his 1990 Literary Reference, presumes the actual editing of the First 
Folio may have been done by Edward Knight who was the King's Men's bookkeeper at the time, 
since he was responsible for maintaining the prompts of each play. No pagination, throughout the 
Folio, is in single sequence. All three sections, Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies are numbered 
separately. The Comedies are numbered from 1 to 303; the Histories from 1 to 232, with 
numbers 69 to 100 being repeated; the Tragedies are numbered from 1 to 399, though the last 
page is numbered 993. On page 156 the number 257 is followed and in subsequent Folios the 
error has not been corrected. 

OA short history of the Stationers' Company is worth giving. It 
was founded in 1403, nearly three-quarters of a century before 
the introduction of printing. Its first Charter was not received 
until May 4, 1557, during the Reign of Queen Mary who was 
proclaimed the Queen of England on July 19, 1553, and Lady 
Jane Grey was removed from the throne. Lady Grey was the 
granddaughter of Mary Tudor, younger sister of Henry VIII. 
She was married to Guilford Dudley, son of John Dudley, Earl 
of Warwick, who was Edward's adviser. It was on Dudley's advice that Edward have Lady Grey 
his successor; she lasted on the throne for nine days. In Mary's attempts to restore Catholicism, 
she had many Protestant leaders and priests killed; this earned her the name of Bloody Mary. The 
number of "seditious and heretical books, both in prose and verse" were issued for the circulation 
of "very great and detestable heresies against the faith and sound Catholic doctrine of the Holy 
Mother the Church." These issues became so numerous, that the government was only too glad 
to recognize the Company, and entrust it with the most absolute power. The Charter was to 
"provide a proper remedy;" in other words, to check the fast-increasing number of publications 
so bitter in their opposition to the Court religion. But, stringent and emphatic as was this 
proclamation, its effect was almost zero. On June 6, 1558, another rigorous Act was published 
from the manor of St. James which can be found in Strype's Ecclesiastical Memorials. 9 The Act 



' Edition of 1822, Vol. Ill, part 2, pp. 130, 131. 
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had specific reference to the illegality of seditious books imported, and others "covertly printed 
within this Realm, whereby not only God is dishonoured, but also encouragement is given to 
disobey lawful Princes and Governors." This proclamation declared not only those who 
possessed such books, but also those who, on finding them, did not at once report them, should 
be dealt with as rebels. There was no appeal against the decision of the Stationers' Hall 
representatives, who had the power entirely in their own hands. A few months after Queen 
Mary's futile attempt at checking the freedom of the press, a totally objective change occurred, 
and with Princess Elizabeth's accession to the throne in November 1558 (the coronation took 
place on January 15, 1559), the licensed stationers conveniently veered around and were as 
industrious in suppressing Catholic books as they had been a few weeks previously in 
endeavouring to stamp out those of the new religion. 



II 



Coming down to the printers and editors of the First Folio, mention to the printers first, is 
William Jaggard (1568-1623) and Edward Blount (or Blunt) (1565-1632) who were stationers 
and translators. During the last years of the sixteenth century, and the first three decades of the 
seventeenth, there were two Jaggards among the London printers; by far the better known was 
Isaac, who with Edward Blount issued the First Folio. Edward Blount seems to have had no 
printer's mark, but William Jaggard used the rather striking device showing a serpent biting his 
tail, coiled twice round the wrist of a hand protruding from the clouds and holding a wand from 
which springs two laurel branches surmounted by a portcullis which was the Westminster Arms; 
in the last coil of the serpent the word Prudentia [Prudence] is written. Edward Blount, on June 
25, 1588, was admitted a freeman of the Stationers' Company and published his first work by 
Joshua Sylvester, entitled: The Profit of Imprisonment in 1594; many of his other publications 
included John Florio's works. In 1598, in memory of Kit Marlowe, he brought out Hero & 
Leander, and in a well- written dedication to Sir Thomas Walsingham, he speaks of himself as 
one of Marlowe's intimate friends. Nothing is known of Edward Blount in later years. His shop 
in earlier days had been in St. Paul's churchyard at the sign of "The Black Bear." According to a 
document in the London Archives, he married Elizabeth, a widow of a London stationer named 
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Richard Bankworth, before December 2, 1623, a month after the First Folio publication. 10 
Blount's publishing entries begin from 1594 and end to the year of his death in 1632. ' ' 
The movement from printer to printer in the Elizabethan and Jacobean eras can be tracked down 
to a few: Henry Bynneman, George Bishop, Richard Field, Adam Islip and George Eld. At the 
end of the Jacobean period was William Jaggard and John Haviland, who were baptized as chief 
producers of printing in Britain. The First Folio of 1623 is printed by Isaac Jaggard and Edward 
Blount. The licenser was not the Master of the Revels, but an Episcopal delegate, Thomas 
Worrall, a prebendary of St. Paul's. The Second Folio of 1632, a reprint of the first, was printed 
by Thomas Cotes for Robert Allot where the printer used at least eight blocks (including an 
initial letter) that was employed nine years previously by Isaac Jaggard in the First Folio. The 
Third Folio of 1663, a reprint of the second, is printed for P. C. Thomas Cotes, where the printer 
used at least three blocks that were employed by Thomas Cotes thirty-two years earlier in the 
Second Folio. The Fourth Folio, a reprint of the third, was printed in 1685, for a syndicate of 
booksellers. 

Regarding Heminge and Condell, editors of the First Folio and alleged authors of the Dedication 
and Prefatory Address, Edwin Reed notes how "the alleged editors were two playwrights, 
formerly connected with the Company of which Shakespere was a member. Heminge appears 
also to have been a grocer. In the dedication, they characterize the plays, with singular infelicity 
as 'trifles.' They astonish us still more by the use they make of Pliny's epistle to Vespasian, 
prefixed to his Natural History, and not translated into English till 1635. Not only are the 
thoughts of the Latin author most happily introduced, but they are amplified and fitted to the 
purpose with consummate literary skill." George L. Craik says in his English of Shakespeare: 
"Here we have, along with an emphatic and undiscriminating condemnation of all the preceding 
impressions, a distinct declaration by the publishers that they had the use of the author's 
manuscripts." Ingleby, upon the assertion that the editors printed from the author's manuscript, 
writes: "If by this they intended to convey to the reader the notion that the text of the Folio of 
1623 was printed from the author's own manuscript, they must stand convicted of a suggestio 
falsi; for five at least of the plays included in that volume are little more than the reprint of the 



10 Overall, Remembrancia, p. 318. 

11 Edward Arber, List of London Publishers (Birmingham: Cambridge & Oxford Press, 1890). 
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previous quarto editions, characterized by them as surreptitious copies." Edward Dowden, in his 
Shakespeare: A Critical Study of His Mind and Art printed in 1875: "In their address to the 
readers, they profess to give for the first time the true text, and it is implied that they printed 
from the manuscripts. As a fact, the text abounds with errors, and in many instances they 
evidently print from the quartos." And Sir Madden had said, that "the editors are guilty of 
suggestio falsi in conveying to the public the idea that the Folio was printed from original 
manuscripts received by them at the hands of the author. If the editors were guilty of the 
fraudulent puffing of their own wares, coupled with denunciation of editions which they knew to 
be superior of their own, the plainer language used by Mr. Spalding would be fully justified ." 12 

A professor of English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania, Felix Schelling, is 
recognized as a high Shakespearean authority. He is, moreover, a man to whom any doubt as to 
the Stratfordian authorship of the plays is anathema; and this is what he writes with regard to the 
preparation for publication of the Folio of 1623: "Neither Heminge, nor Condell was a writer, 
nor such a book ought to be properly introduced. In such a juncture there could be no choice. The 
best book of the hour demanded sponsorship by the greatest contemporary man of letters. Ben 
Jonson was the King's poet, the Laureate, the literary dictator of the age; and Jonson rose nobly 
to the task, penning not only the epigram 'To the Reader,' and his noble personal eulogium, but 
both the prose addresses of dedication. Of this matter there can be no question whatever and if 
anyone is troubled by the signatures of Heminge and Condell appended to two addresses which 
neither of them actually wrote, let him examine into his own conduct in the matter of circulars, 
resolutions, and other papers which he has had written by skilled competence for the appendage 
of his signature." George Steevens, in the Appendix of Mai one's Plays & Poems of William 
Shakespeare that came out in 1821, writes: "After the publication of my first edition of 
Shakespeare's works, a notion struck me, that the preface prefixed by the players, in 1623, to 
their edition of his plays, had much of the manner of Ben Jonson; and an attentive comparison of 
that preface with various passages in Jonson' s writings having abundantly supported and 
confirmed my conjecture, I do not hesitate now to assert that the greater part of it was written by 
him;" and Dr. Samuel Johnson was in agreement that "it is not improbable that Ben Jonson 
furnished the Dedication and Introduction to the First Folio, as well as the Commendatory 



12 Shakespeare & his Fellows (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1916). 
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Verses prefixed to it." 13 Dugdale Sykes, a Stratfordian, in reply to the question how it was that 
Heminge and Condell came to include the play Henry VIII in the First Folio, and how it was that 
Waterson came to put Shakespeare's name with Fletcher's on the title-page of The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, writes: "I suggest as a possible answer to this question that neither Heminge and 
Condell nor Waterson possessed a higher standard of honesty than seems to have been prevalent 
among the publishers of their day: that in this respect there may have been little to choose 
between them and Humphrey Moseley, who in 1647 printed as Beaumont and Fletcher's (from 
the author's original copies) thirty- five plays of which a large number were written by Philip 
Massinger [1584-1640] 14 and Fletcher, while three (The Laws of Candy, The Fair Maid of the 
Inn, and Love 's Cure) contain no recognizable trace either of Beaumont or Fletcher. When we 
find that two publishers issued spurious plays as Shakespeare's during his lifetime, and that a 
third put Shakespeare' s name on the title-page of the early play of King John in 1623, there 
appears to me to be no reason why we should accept Heminge and Condell' s attribution of Henry 
VIII to Shakespeare as decisive. And I submit that we have a solid reason for doubting their 
honesty, inasmuch as their assertion that all the plays in the Folio were printed from the author's 
manuscripts is known to be untrue." Other scholars have gradually come to a similar belief that 
the Epistle Dedicatory contains many classical allusions in the Jonsonian style. Some of it is 
taken directly from the dedication of Pliny's Natural History. James Boaden, a journalist and the 
biographer of Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, the actress, in 1824, had no doubts about the matter: 
"Ben, it is now ascertained, wrote for the Player-Editors the Dedication and Preface to his 
works." I5 Horace commented upon a remark he read given by Pope: "Pope could hardly have 
been so unfamiliar with the Folio as not to have known that Jonson was the author of both the 
Address to the Reader and some commendatory lines in the First Folio." I6 Pope had his own 
thoughts; in the Preface to his 1725 edition of Shakespeare, he states that "the Folio edition (in 
which all the plays we now receive as his were first collected) was published by two players, 
Heminge and Condell, in 1623, seven years after his decease. They declare that all the other 



13 Plays of Shakspeare (London: J. Nichols & Son, 1813). 

14 Philip Massinger was one of the most accomplished and eloquent dramatists of his time. He lived a precarious 
life of a writer for the stage, died in poverty, and was buried at St. Saviour's in Southwark, in the grave of his 
colleague (Fletcher) with no other memorial than the note in the parish register: "Philip Massinger, a stranger," 
meaning he did not belong to the parish. 

15 An Inquiry to the Portraits of Shakespeare (London: Robert Triphook, Old Bond Street, 1824), p. 13. 

16 Julius Caesar. Act III, Sc. i, p. 137 (note). 
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editions were stolen and surreptitious, and affirm theirs to be purged from the errors of the 
former. This is true as to the literal errors, and no other; for in all respects else it is far worse than 
the quarto's." Lewis Theobald, in 1726, wrote: "We have scarce any book in the English tongue 
more fertile of errors, than the Plays of Shakespeare;" 17 and Thomas Hanmer, in 1744, tells how 
"the works of this author were more injured and abused than perhaps any that ever passed the 
press." 18 Zachary Grey, in 1754, told how "no dramatic poet, either ancient or modern, had the 
hard fate of our author; or contains still more mistakes, than the plays of the most celebrated 
Shakespeare." 19 "There is no doubt," writes Spalding, "that they could at least have enumerated 
Shakespeare's works correctly; but their knowledge and design of profit did not suit each other. 
They must be presumed to have known perfectly what works were, and what were not 
Shakespeare's. But these men were unscrupulous and unfair in their selection. Their whole 
conduct inspires distrust, and justifies a critic in throwing the First Folio entirely out of view as a 
dishonest and, it might be added, hypocritical attempt to put down editions of about fifteen 
separate plays of Shakespeare, previously printed in quarto, which though in most respects more 
accurate than their successors, had evidently been taken from stolen copies." !0 Cambridge 
editors, Messrs. W. G. Clark, John Glover and Aldis Wright were at least so far in agreement that 
they tell us "the Preface (to the Great Variety of Readers) may have been written by some 
literary man in the employment of the publishers, and merely signed by the two players." Sir 
Madden in his Shakespeare & his Fellows, published in 1916, says: "The profession of the 
editors of the Folio that they had done their work 'without ambition either of self profit or fame' 
was pure hypocrisy, although, as Mr. Halliwell-Phillips pointed out, 'they, in giving 
unreservedly to the public valuable literary property of which they were sole proprietors, made a 
sacrifice for which the profits on the sale of the Folio would not compensate them.'" 21 

Ben Jonson must have known that a large quantity of work, included in the Folio, was not 
Shakespearean at all; was not the work of the real Bard. He knew well enough they were not 
printed from the true originals; he knew that the statement about the "unblotted" manuscripts was 



17 Shakespeare Restored (London: 1726), p. 1. 

18 The Works of Shakespeare (Oxford: 1744), 6 Vols. 

19 Critical, Historical, and Explanatory Notes on Shakespeare (London: 1754), 2 Vols. 

20 Letter on the Authorship of "Two Noble Kinsmen." 

21 Shakespeare & his Fellows (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1916). 
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mere puff. Mr. Stevenson writes how "we hear of Shakespeare and his clean manuscript; but in 
the face of the evidence of the style itself and of the various editions of Hamlet this merely 
proves that Heminge and Condell were unacquainted with the common enough phenomenon 
called a fair copy: he who would recast a tragedy already given to the world, must frequently and 
earnestly have revised details in the study." !2 One should not condemn these people as guilty of 
dishonesty in the same measure as we should do if we tried them by the standard of the present 
day, for as Dugdale Sykes truly says, "we should remember that such irregularities was looked 
upon as a more or less venial offence in those times when literary mystifications of this sort were 
of common occurrence, and when plays, and other works, were frequently published in the 
names of writers who were not really the authors of those works." So much then for Heminge 
and Condell 's honesty. 

As to Ben Jonson's honesty, one can only state that all these facts must have been within his 
knowledge. The criticisms of scholars and critics is enough to show that Ben Jonson was 
employed to give the volume a good send-off, there is no doubt about it; not only by writing the 
Prefaces, and making himself responsible for the statements together with those on the two title- 
pages, but also by the exercise of his poetical genius. He made the Elizabethan age great. It was 
because of his eminent services to literature, that in 1616 (some say 1619) King James granted 
him letters patent making him Poet Laureate. Charles had been King five years when he 
reconsidered this appointment of his father and issued new letters patent to Jonson, which for the 
first time made the Laureateship a permanent institution. None of the family members of 
Shakespere, had any connection with the publishing of the First Folio, or any subsequent Folio, 
nor had the actor's executors. On the title-page it reads that it was "printed by Isaac Jaggard and 
Ed. Blount, 1623" and on the back of the book it reads that it was "printed at the charges of W. 
Jaggard, Ed. Blount, I. Smithweeke and W. Aspley, 1623." This William Jaggard is the man 
who, in 1599, had published a work called the Passionate Pilgrim, which was made up of two 
sonnets from Shakespeare and a few verses from Love 's Labour 's Lost, and a good deal more 
from other authors. However, the entire publication was attributed to Shakespeare. 



22 Stevenson, Men and Books, p. 149. 
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Regarding the Passionate Pilgrim and its ventures, it seems that between 1595 and 1609, 
anybody was free to use the surname of Shakespeare's. No play is entered at the Stationer's 
Register under this name. In every case the entry is for the printer, and hence in 1599 William 
Jaggard published The Passionate Pilgrim with the name "W. Shakespeare" on the title-page as 
author. Shakespeare seemed to have raised no protest and neither did the actor Shakespere. 
Whether either was offended, we are not told, but for thirteen years this book was read as the 
work of Shakespeare's. Then, in 1612, the astute William Jaggard issued another edition, still 
under the name of Shakespeare as sole author, in which he included two new poems by 
Heywood, two love-epistles where one was from Paris to Helen, and the other from Helen to 
Paris. These poems had been published by Thomas Heywood in his Troia Britannica of 1609, 
and he, unlike Shakespeare or Shakespere, was not inclined to take it lying down. He made an 
energetic protest, in respect to which the "pirate publisher" cancelled the first title page, and 
substituted a second, omitting Shakespeare's name. On the authorized or unauthorized 
publication of Shakespearean works, Collier had said: "We ought not to pass over without notice 
a circumstance which happened in 1600, and is connected with the question of the authorized or 
unauthorized publication of the Shakespeare plays. In that year [1600] a quarto impression of a 
play called 'The First part of the true and honorable history of the Life of Sir John Oldcastle, the 
Good Lord Cobham,' came out, on the title page of which the name of William Shakespeare 
appeared at length. We find by Henslowe's Diary that this drama was in fact the authorship of 
four poets: Anthony Munday, Michael Drayton, Robert Wilson, and Richard Hathaway, and to 
attribute it to Shakespeare was evidently a mere trick by the bookseller, Thomas Pavier, in the 
hope that it would be bought as his work." 23 The mentioned play was noted in Henslowe's Diary 
for the year 1599: "This 16th day of October 99 received by me, Thomas Dounton, of Phillipp 
Henchlowe, to pay Mr. Monday, Mr. Drayton and Mr. Wilson and Hathaway for the first part of 
the Lyfe of Sir John Ouldcasstell, and in earnest of the second part, for the use of the Company 
ten pounds." The scoundrel bookseller mentioned by Collier died in 1625. He was an English 
publisher associated with the publication of several of Shakespeare's plays most notorious for his 
involvement in the false Folio edition of Shakespeare's works in 1619. Philip Henslowe, who 
died in 1616, was an English theatrical entrepreneur, owner of the Rose, the Fortune and the 
Hope theatres. He was also keeper of a record book that has survived to be a principal source on 



' Life of William Shakespere (Chapter 13). 
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Elizabethan theatre; yet this source was unfortunately violated by Collier in the late seventeenth 
century. We must recall to mind that Shakespere, so far as we know, never, from first to last, did 
or said anything whatever to show that he claimed to be the author of the plays, of the sonnets, or 
of the poems of Shakespeare; yet what could be the cause of such apathy, or excess of modesty, 
it is impossible to conceive if the glory of the authorship was really his. It is indeed, one of the 
most extraordinary things in this extraordinary and inexplicable life we have embarked upon, 
which reminds one of a quote from a Greek philosopher: "Concerning the gods, I cannot say 
whether they exist, or do not exist. There are many obstacles in the way, as the obscurity of the 
subject, and the shortness of human life." Yeatman offers a theory of why Shakespeare was 
silent in the publication of his works: "As a Catholic, unless he abjured his faith he could not sue 
any pirate or even stop his piracy, and therefore his complaints were futile. A writer in The 
Shakespearian has 'corrected the author's law' by pointing out that there was no Copyright Acts 
till a century afterwards. But Sir Sidney Lee is equally at fault; he has no right to blame the Poet 
for these piracies. It was the infamous penal laws which Cecil put in force in his 20 years of 
resolute government which prevented a Catholic from obtaining protection, and left him at the 
mercy of every scoundrel who was base enough to profit by them." 24 Other editors speak of 
William Jaggard as "the piratical publisher;" whatever literary property then existed at common 
law was in the shape of a license to reprint a work under the permission of the Stationer's 
Company. Once in their hands, printers did what they pleased with a manuscript; abridged it, 
lengthened it, and altered it. They assigned the authorship to any name they thought would help 
sell the book, and dedicated it to whom they pleased. 25 

In the Catalogus Universalis pro Nundinis Francofurtensibus , a Frankfort book fair list of books 
to be published in England between April and October 1622, states: "A Catalogue of such books 
as have been published, and by authority printed in English, since the last Vernall Mart, which 
was in April 1622 till this present October 1622." Further along is an entry of English books: 
"Plays, written by M. William Shakespeare all in one volume, printed by Isaack Jaggard, in fol." 
Should this catalogue entry have been a pre- announcement of the upcoming publication of the 
First Folio cannot be deduced by evidence, but there is an irregularity on the printing procedures 



24 Is William Shakespeare's Will Holographic? ("The Saturday Review" 1906), p. 30. 

25 Dr. Appleton Morgan, The Shakespearean Myth (1881). 
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of the Folio within the catalogue's above title (stating the plays in the Folio were already 
published by October 1622) the First Folio was not entered into the Stationers' Register till 
November 8, 1623. It is believed, that the year 1622 mentioned, triggered the assumption of 
Fripp's who hypothesized the "Stratford Moniment" was already created by this time. Ingleby (in 
1861) gave an entirely different edition from the First Folio date we know of: "Of this First Folio 
edition, but one copy is known to be extant bearing the date 1622; all the other known copies 
bear the date 1623 and the edition is generally quoted as of the latter year." The text of the plays 
in this edition, "had been published in a finished state" before 1623, in the Folio edition of that 
date, generally based upon the early quartos. The Folio Ingleby comments upon, was the 
Bridgewater Folio, termed as a "fabrication." 26 



III 



In all logical terms, there is no doubt that the Folio's publication would have needed immense 
dedication: copyrights to attain or buy; need to obtain a license to print; editorial and dedicatory 
contributors to collect; paper to buy; press employees to pay, and ink to be bought, are just a few 
of the trials and tribulations in those days any printer would need to undertake before such a 
publication as the Folio. It may be determined, that the production of the work (composition, 
paper, printing and binding) even if only a few hundred copies were made, must have cost at 
least £250 to £500 (and in all probability much more) which would be an equivalent of around 
£50,000 in today's money. The field of demand for such an edition of luxury could not have 
been a large one, for the simple fact, that in the year 1623, it would have been quite difficult to 
have found any bookseller or association of booksellers in London who would embark their 
money in such ventures. A further minus was that the Folio depicted 36 dramas in Folio form 
without pictorial ornamentation, emblems, and external attractions. We read that emblems in 
those days were very much in want: "Our forefathers in the sixteenth and seventeenth century, so 
far as regarded their intellectual capacities, were but children of a larger growth. They needed to 
be taught, as our little ones now are, by pictures, and they were as easily captivated by them." 
Dramas, and especially modern dramas (and these were modern at that time) are more gladly 



26 Halliwell-Phillipps, Curiosities of Modern Shakespearian Criticism (London: John Russell Smith, 1853), p. 8. 

27 William Tegg, Francis Quarles' Emblems, Divine and Moral (1866). 
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seen on the stage than read. And, if they are read, the handy quarto edition is preferred to the 
inconvenient Folio volume. One can scarcely avoid noticing that this costly Folio edition must 
have been paid for by none other than the author himself and that such an author must certainly 
have given away more copies than he sold. The Folio's double columns of 66 lines each 
composed by a single typesetter figured in continuous application would have demanded 330 
twelve-hour days, at two minutes a line; redistribution of type possibly done by the printer's 
devil (or errand-boy) taking perhaps as long again. Of course this work would have been 
required intermittently, allowing for the printer to complete 500 pulls per form, given an edition 
of 500 copies, both compositor and devil (and perhaps others) occupied in the interim with 
receiving and hanging fresh sheets and the folding and collating of dry ones. 28 In other words, 
the Folio would have needed from 958 days (two years and seven months) up to 1.583 days (four 
years and four months) to prepare and publish just 500 copies, although these are consecutive 
estimates, since the working year with one day off per week, amounting to 313 days, would 
extend production, to a period of three to five years till the Folio was ready for publication. Peter 
Blayney, a well-known authority on old book trades, gives an estimate of only one year 
production, that being in 1622, 29 which would coincide with the Catalogus Universalis entry, 
previously given. Charlton Hinman gives an opinion that the Folio was in the press for almost 
two years. 30 

As to the price of the First Folio, a reference from Captain William Jaggard enlightens us, which 
comes from his bibliography: "The published price was twenty shillings. This information is 
kindly supplied by Mr. R. C. Jackson (originator of the idea of the Bank side national memorial 
to Shakespeare in Southwark [Cathedral]). He discovered it at Dulwich, on a letter from 
Cartwright to Edward Alleyn, founder of the College. Cartwright was an intimate friend and 
guest of Alleyn's from 1617 onwards. The memoriam runs: 'Paid a sovereign for Shakespere's 
book of Plays.' The letter is dated November 30, 1623, the very week of publication." Peter 
Blayney, when making a reasonable distinction between publisher and printers, notes the Folio 
cost the publisher 6s. &d. which was divided half for printing and the other half for the paper and 
copies. He continues to tell us the Folio must have been the most expensive playbook that ever 



' Alfred Pollard, Shakespeare's Fight with the Pirates (Alexander Poring Ltd., 1917). 

' The First Folio of Shakespeare (Folger Library Publication, 1991). 

1 Norton's Facsimile: The First Folio of Shakespeare (New York: Norton & Company, 1996). 
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came to public, and would have been priced at 15s. unbound, or £1 in plain calf. 31 Steevens gave 
an estimate for the First and Second Folios, when first printed, that they could not have been 
"rated higher than at 10s. each;" and Lee gives the cost around £1. 32 W. O. Bates, on July 17, 
1901, wrote a comment on Dr. Morgan's article that was running in the "New York Times." 
"There seemed to have been an utter forgetfulness of Shakespeare and his works. As to those 
works, he had not left them to his family, and his family was Puritans who thought plays the 
works of the devil, and so did all they could to suppress them. Who, then, disbursed the very 
considerable amount of money necessary to print the First Folio?" Dr. Morgan turned to Mr. 
Theodore L. De Vinne, an expert on the art of printing, for an estimate on how much the Folio 
could have cost; the response came on April 4, 1901, with the following results: 



Typesetting 578 pages, including make-up and proof-reading 

about 400 days at 10 J. per day £8. 06 

Press work 145 days for two men 

or 290 days at Sd. per day £4. 17 

Paper, 300 reams (not counting outside of retiree sheets at 30d.) £19. 00 

Binding in leather at Ud. each 500 £14. 12 

Subtotal £46. 15 

This is actual cost of labour and material. To this the 

printer added one-half more for incidentals and profit £23. 08 

Grand Total £70. 03 



After giving the above details, Mr. De Vinne writes: "This grand total (£70. 03) [an equivalent of 
£7,003 in today's money] was probably what the publisher had to pay. £70. 00 makes the cost 
per copy (500 in total) about 2s. 9d. The Folio book in 1623 (of four thicknesses) sold for, from 
10s. to 12s. This may seem an enormous advance, but it should be recollected the book was slow 
for sale. If I recollect rightly, it took more than forty years (1623-1664) to sell two editions." We 
know the Bodleian Library parted with their First Folio of 1623 when the third appeared, as 



jl The First Folio of Shakespeare (Folger Library Publication, 1991). 

32 Notes & Additions to the Census of Copies of the Shakespeare First Folio (London: Oxford University Press, 

1906), p. 10. 
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being in the eyes of the then librarian of no account when a later edition appeared. Peter Blayney 
states that, though the Folio's sale had no record breaking numbers, within nine years of its 
publication, it had sold out; he gives no further information as to the purchases during those nine 
years, nor gives reference to corroborate his theory. Lee considers the Folio, ever since it entered 
into the Stationers' Company on November 8, 1623, to have consisted of 500 copies, judging 
from the number that existed in the late seventeenth century; scholars have decided that only four 
editions for the reader amounted in all probability not more than a few thousand copies, and this 
was held to be true, until the six volume edition of Rowe came to light in 1709, which was 
followed by the Mendham Fourth Folio printed in 1772. Furthermore, Malone suggested, that 
"perhaps the original impression of the book did not amount to more than 250; and we may 
suppose that different fires in London had their share of them. Before the year 1649 they were so 
scarce, that King Charles I was obliged to content himself with a Folio of 1632." 33 Dr. Greg 
believes a sale of less than 1,000 copies would hardly have repaid the publishers, unless the Earls 
of Pembroke and Montgomery showed munificence. It was the publication of the first folio in 
1623 which actually raised a Shakespearean myth. The question dates from the day that volume 
left the press. That it was not agitated then, but lay dormant for two hundred and thirty- seven 
years, is certainly remarkable. But it may be accounted for. The contemporaries of Fleming and 
Condell were not literary controversialists or textual critics. They and the ages that followed 
were entirely indifferent to the Shakespearean treasury. They did not debate the origin of a 
diamond they supposed a bit of broken glass. If the motives for investigating the genesis of the 
plays had existed in 1623, the controversy would have begun then. We need not doubt that. 34 



IV 



The Taming of the Shrew: Grant White writes: "A play in Shakespeare's day was as often 
written by two, or three, or four persons as by one; each theatre had several poets and 
playwrights in its pay, if not in its Company, ready to write or rewrite, as the spirit moved or 
occasion required; and Shakespeare's own Company was, of course, not an exception to the 
general rule. Our Taming of the Shrew is an example of the result of this system. In it three 



33 Plays & Poems of William Shakespeare (London: Rivington, 1821), Vol. II. 

j4 Appleton Morgan, Shakespearean Commentators (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1882). 
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hands, at least, are traceable; that of the author of the old play, that of Shakespeare himself, and 
that of a co-labourer. The first appears in the structure of the plot, and in the incidents and the 
dialogue of most of the minor scenes; to the last must be assigned the greater part of the love 
business between Bianca and her two suitors; while to Shakespeare belong the strong, clear 
characterization, the delicious humour, and the rich verbal colouring of the recast Induction, and 
all the scenes in which Katherina and Petruchio and Grumio are the prominent figures, together 
with the general effect produced by scattering lines and words and phrases here and there, and 
removing others elsewhere, throughout the rest of the play." i5 The play has been dated as early 
as 1589, though the date of 1590 has been so often suggested by scholars. There is no entry in 
the Stationers' Register, no early quarto, no immediate contemporary reference, and its original 
publication was in the First Folio of 1623. 

Richard III: The play was likely to have been written about 1591, perhaps first performed late 
that same year and was first published in quarto in 1597. This tragedy is not separated from the 
third part of Henry VI by a dramatic interval of one clear day. For although Clarence's arrest, the 
first incident of the former drama, occurred in 1477, the action scene takes us back to May 23, 
1471, when Henry's coarse was conveyed to Chertsey. We do not know when Clarence was 
arrested, but a probable date is based on the following facts: On May 20, 1477, Burdett and 
Stacy, dependents of Clarence, were executed for constructive treason. 36 On May 21, Clarence 
came to the Council Chamber at Westminster, accompanied by a priest named Godard, who read 
before the Council the declarations of innocence made by Burdett and Stacy previous to 
execution. Presenting this interference, Edward summoned Clarence to appear certo die at the 
palace of Westminster, and there, in the presence of the civic dignitaries, censured him. The 
Duke was put sub custodid, and remained a prisoner till his death. Henry died on May 21 or 22 
but, even if we assume that May 21 was the date of his death, we can hardly refer the closing 
scene of 3 Henry VI to the same day. The tragedy of Richard III ends with the battle of 
Bosworth, fought on August 22, 1485. 



35 Frederick Tupper, The Tudor Shakespeare (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937). 

36 D. K. Bep, Vol. Ill, Appendix II. 
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Henry VI. Part I: The play was first performed in 1592 and originally published in the First 
Folio of 1623. If the range of this part was measured by historic dates, not by the order in which 
occurrences are dramatized, it might be said that the time embraced by the action extended from 
Henry V's funeral, on November 7, 1422, 37 to Talbot's death on July 17, 1453. But the dramatist 
has made the latter event precede Jeanne Dare's capture in 1430; as well as the dispatch of 
Suffolk to Tours in 1444, for the purpose of espousing Margaret and conducting her to England. 

Henry VI. Part II: This play was probably written by 1591 and first performed that same year, 
published in quarto in 1594. Historic time in this part commences shortly before Margaret's 
coronation on May 30, 1445, and ends on May 22, 1455, when the battle of St. Albans was 
fought. A second battle was fought there on February 17, 1461. 

Henry VI. Part III: Scholars are not sure when this part was written; though it is believed by 
1592 the first performance of it was in June of that year, and first published in octavo in 1595. 
Between this part, which was a recast of The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York, and the 
second part, there is a dramatic interval sufficient for a rapid march from St. Albans to London, 
after the battle at the former place. But the historic time of the third part begins on October 24, 
1460, when York was declared heir, and closes with the death of Henry VI on May 21, 1471. 

Titus Andronicus: Again, no sure date of when this play was written, and the year of 1594 is 
universally acknowledged as being the correct date, since its first recorded performance was in 
early 1594 and published in quarto of the same year. Under a date of January 23, 1594, 
Henslowe makes note in his diary of a new play, "titus & Andronicus," performed by the 
servants of the Earl of Sussex. On February 6 of the same year there is entered to John Danter in 
the Stationers' Register a book entitled A Noble Roman Historye ofTytus Andronicus. An edition 
published in 1594 was mentioned by Gerard Langbaine in his Account of English Dramatic 
Poets, in 1691, and a copy of it was at last discovered at Malmo (Sweden) in 1905; it bears the 
title: "The most Lamentable Romaine Tragedie of Titus Andronicus: as it was Plaide by the 
Right Honorable the Earle of Darbie, Earle of Pembrooke and Earle of Sussex their Servants, 
London. Printed by John Danter, etc., 1594." 



This date is given in Fab. p. 592 and in Wyre. Vol. II, p. 454. 
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King John: This play has been dated as early as 1590, although it is usually thought of being 
written between 1593 and 1596. It was originally published in the First Folio of 1623. The 
Shakespearian play entitled The Life and death of King John opens shortly after the King's first 
coronation, on Ascension Day (May 27) 1199; and closes with his death on October 19, 1216. 
This is also the time embraced by an anonymous writer' s Troublesome Reign of John King of 
England, 1591; a play which Shakespeare has closely followed, without making any independent 
use of historical sources. The author of Troublesome Reign of John King of England, probably 
derived most of his historical matter from Holinshed; from whose Chronicles the larger part of 
the succeeding excerpts is taken. 38 

Two Gentlemen of Verona: Scholars assume this play was written before 1598, around 1590, 
due to its mention in Francis Meres' list of Shakespearean works. The play was originally 
published in the First Folio of 1623. The Proteus- Julia part of the plot comes chiefly from the 
story of Felix and Felismena in the Diana of Montemayor . This Spanish romance appeared in 
1560 and the first English version in 1598. 

The Comedy of Errors: Its first recorded performance was in 1594, being created between 1589 
and 1594, originally published in the First Folio of 1623. 

Love's Labour's Lost: This play is usually dated to 1594 and first published in quarto in 1598. 
There is a perfectly serious word in the play "Honorificabilitudine" meaning honour in a high 
degree, with two stem roots and three suffixes combined (according to the rules of Medieval 
Latin). The word can also be found in the following documents and works: 

• A Charter granted by The See of Rome to a religious house in Genoa in 1 187, but not 
printed until 1614. 

• In Dante's De Vulgare Eloquio, written in or about 1304, translated from the original 
Latin into Italian and printed for the first time in 1529. 



j8 It was republished in 1611 as "Written by W. Sh.," and again in 1622 as "Written by W. Shakespeare." The 
original edition of 1591 has been reprinted in the Quarto Facsimiles (1888) with Forewords and illustrative 
excerpts from Holinshed by Dr. Furnivall and with Edward Rose's paper on "Shakespeare as an Adapter." 
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• In De Vulgare Eloquio (c.1304). 

• In The History of Henry VII of Italy by Albertus Musatus, a work composed between 
1313 (date of Henry's death) and 1330 (date of the author's death), but first printed in 
1635. 

• De Gestis Henrici (1313-1330) mentioned the word in one of his works. 

• In the Complaint of Scotland (1549) which was first discovered by Mr. George Stronach 
of Edinburgh, and communicated to the public by the poet Henry Dryer in the People 's 
Friend (Dundee) on May 16, 1898. 

• Similarity: "Honorificabilitudinitatibus" William Shakespeare's Love 's Labour 's Lost. 39 
The first edition of the play was printed in 1598 probably written in, or about, 1588. 

• Northumberland Manuscript (c. 1598) as "Honorificabilitudine." 

Romeo and Juliet: It has been assumed to have been written in 1595 and first published in 
quarto in 1597. The story of Romeo and Juliet is considered to be historically true; the Veronese 
fix the date of this tragedy as 1303. 

King Richard II: Scholars give two dates of when this play was written: 1592 and 1595, since it 
was first published in quarto in 1597. The first scene in Richard II opens on April 29, 1398, at 
Windsor, where a day for combat was assigned to Bolingbroke and Mowbray. On March 12, 
1400, a body, officially declared to be Richard II' s, was exhibited at St. Paul's. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream: Probably written in 1595 or 1596 and first published in quarto 
in 1600. This play is considered by the critics to have "all the merit of entire originality and 
incident." The traditions of all Europe and the East, furnished the leading dea of fairy character, 
while classical and mythological history has been drawn upon for the heroic personage. 

First Part of King Henry the Fourth: Probably written in 1596 before it was performed. It was 
first published in quarto in 1598 and was retitled for the publication in the First Folio of 1623. A 
more precise date than the year 1402 cannot be assigned to the opening scene in this play. 



' Act V. Sc. 1 
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Second Part of King Henry the Fourth: It is possibly dated to 1597 and completed by 1598, 
first published in quarto in 1600. This play is separated from the preceding play by a historic 
interval of nearly two years, which elapsed between the battle of Shrewsbury on July 21, 1403, 
and Archbishop Scrape' s rebellion in May/June 1405. 

The Merchant of Venice: This play can be dated between 1596 and 1598, since it was first 
performed in the latter year and first published in quarto in 1600. This play is justly placed 
among the most perfect of Shakespeare's compositions. The masterpiece of character, as 
exhibited in Shylock the Jew, would alone entitle it to that classification. 

Much Ado About Nothing: It was probably written in 1598 and first published in quarto in 
1600. On August 23, 1600, the play was entered in the Register for publication by Andrew Wise 
and William Aspley (1588-1637). 40 Various sources have been assigned, from which 
Shakespeare borrowed the story of the comedy: Orlando Furioso, The Faerie Queen, and a novel 
of Bandello's (1554), have been cited as furnishing the original conception of the plot. Aspley 
was a stationer and printer apprenticed to George Bishop for nine years from February 5, 1588, 
and then admitted a freeman of the Stationers' Company on April 11, 1597. He lived at the sign 
of "The Tiger's Head" in St. Paul's churchyard, and afterwards at "The Parrot." Dealing largely 
in plays, as may be seen by the numerous licenses obtained by him down to 1627, when his 
business appears to have declined (1637), he was made warden. He printed Eastward Hoe, which 
was performed in the Blackfriars by the Children of her Majesty's Revels in 1605, (leading 
actors being Chapman, Jonson and Marston). The play infuriated King James on account of some 
sarcastic remarks upon the Scotch, that both the writers and printer were nearly imprisoned. 
Aspley was involved in printing Shakespeare's sonnets, printed by G. Eld, for T. T. (Thomas 
Thorpe) in 1609 and sold at the sale of Dr. Farmer's library for £8; at Steevens' for £3. 19s.; at 
the Duke of Roxburghe's for £21 ; at White Knight's for £37; at Boswell's for £38. 18s., and at 
Sotheby's on June 1826, for £40. 19s. 41 Thomas Thorpe (1570-1635) was the son of the elder 
Thomas, an Innkeeper of Barnet in Middlesex. At midsummer 1584, young Thomas was 
apprenticed for nine years to a printer and stationer of London (Richard Watkins) and in 1594 he 



40 Arber's Transcript, Vol. Ill, p. 170. 

41 Timperley, Encyclopaedia of Anecdote, 2nd Ed. 1842. 
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took up the freedom of the Stationers' Company. A younger brother (Richard) was apprenticed 
to another stationer (Martin Ensor) for seven years from August 24, 1596. Thomas found obscure 
employment as a stationer's assistant, but in 1600 he became the owner of the unpublished 
manuscript of Marlowe's translation of the First Book ofLucan. Through the good offices of a 
friend in the trade (Edward Blount, one of the publishers of the First Folio), he contrived to 
publish it. Thorpe's name did not figure on the title-page, but as owner of the copy he signed the 
dedication, which he jestingly addressed to his friend Blount. In 1603, Thorpe again engaged in a 
publishing speculation, and his name figured on a title-page for the first time. The book was an 
insignificant pamphlet on the events of the time. The title pages of nearly all Thorpe's books 
declared that the volumes were printed for him by one stationer, and were sold for him by 
another stationer, whose address was supplied. It was only in three of the publications on the 
title-pages of which Thorpe's name figured, these being: R. West's Wits A. B. C, Chapman's 
Byron, and Ben Jonson's Masques of Blackness and Beauty, all dated in 1608, that Thorpe 
announced, in accordance with the custom of well-established publishers, that he was himself in 
the occupation of a shop, "The Tiger's Head, in St. Paul's churchyard," where the books could 
be purchased. During the other years of Thorpe's publishing career, he pursued his calling 
without premises of his own, and was dependent on better equipped colleagues in the trade to 
sell as well as to print the volumes in which he had an interest. Many of his colleagues began 
publishing operations in this manner, but none except Thorpe is known to have followed it 
throughout their careers. 

Henry V: Was probably written and performed in 1599 and first published in quarto in 1600. 
Henry V appears to have received the Dauphin Lewis' 42 gift of tennis-balls in Lent, 1414. 43 
This date marks the commencement of historic time in The Life of Henry the Fifth; and the play 
ends with Katharine of Valois' betrothal in May, 1420. 

Julius Caesar: It was most assuredly written to open the new Globe in London in 1599, and 
originally published in the First Folio of 1623. Here, Shakespeare has been chiefly indebted to 
Plutarch for his material, and it is no mean praise awarded to him by his commentators, that he 



42 Lewis was a contemporary of the events dramatized in Henry V, Acts I-IV. He died on December 18, 1415. 

43 In 1414 Ash Wednesday fell on February 21. 
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has caught the spirit of his great original. The version of Plutarch which was used was a 
translation from the French of Amyot, by Thomas North, which appeared in 1579. 

As You Like It: Probably written and first performed in 1599/00, originally published in the 
First Folio of 1623, though a quarto edition was planned, but not published, as seen from the 
entry in the Stationers' Registers of August 4. Though the year is not entered, the preceding entry 
is for 1600, the one following for 1603; and since it is shown by later entries that Henry V was 
published in 1600, and Jonson's Every Man in his Humour in 1601, it is the opinion of scholars 
that this August 4 was in the year 1600. Shakespeare took the plot of this comedy from a novel 
called Rosalynde written by Thomas Lodge, who borrowed his materials from an old English 
poem, of the age of Chaucer. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor: The play is unlikely to have been written before late 1599 or 
1600, and first published in quarto in 1602. 

Hamlet: The play has been dated to 1600, although it was revised in 1601. It was first published 
in a "bad" quarto in 1603, whereas the "good" quarto of 1604 has text nearly twice as long and 
quite different. Shakespeare is supposed to have taken the plot of this play from The History of 
Hamlet, as found narrated in Saxo Grammaticus (Danish historian). An English translation of 
this particular story was published, entitled: Historie of Hamblet, Prince of Denmark, and from 
this version, it is conjectured that Shakespeare drew the materials, which have assisted him in 
this master-piece of tragic composition. 

Twelfth Night (or What you Will): The play was probably written and performed in 1601, and 
originally published in the First Folio of 1623. Shakespeare appears to have invariably sought for 
the originals of his plots from sources within his reach. The Italian novelists of his period 
furnished ample material for his purpose, but although there are traces to be found in the present 
comedy, of incidents, which are evidently borrowed from these sources, yet even the industrious 
and acute researches of the critics cannot distinctly trace the precise authorities to which he is 
indebted for the groundwork of this comedy. 
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Troilus and Cressida: The play was probably written in late 1601, and first published in quarto 
in 1609. 

Othello: This play has been dated between 1601 and 1602, first printed in quarto in 1622. The 
plot is taken from the Hecatommithi (or Hundred Tales) of Giraldo Cinthie, an Italian novelist 
and dramatist of the second class, in the sixteenth century. But although Shakespeare was 
indebted for the general plan of his plot to the Italian novelist, yet many of the characters are 
entirely of his own creation. 

All's Well That Ends Well: The problem of the date of this play has been complicated by the 
frequent identification of the play with Love 's Labour 's Won from Francis Meres' list, and by the 
strong probability that All 's Well as it has come down to us represents a recasting of an earlier 
play. There is no external evidence for the date which is convincing, though it has been dated to 
1603 and was originally published in the First Folio of 1623. It was recorded in the Stationers' 
Register, under date of November 8, 1623, among those "not formerly entered to other men." 
The story of the play is drawn from the ninth novel of the third day of the Decameron, translated 
in Paynter's Palace of Pleasure. It has been suggested by Klein that the Virginia of Bernardo 
Accolti (of which there are editions from 1513 to 1535), an Italian tragi-comedy based also upon 
Boccaccio's story, constitutes a supplementary source, but this view has not met with 
acceptance, and the evidence for it is entirely "unconvincing." 44 

Measure for Measure: The play was probably written and first performed in 1604 and was 
originally published in the First Folio of 1623. The outline of this play is taken from a novel of 
Cinthio, the Italian novelist and tragic author, to whom Shakespeare was likewise indebted for 
the story of Othello. 

King Lear: The play was probably written in 1605 with a known performance in 1606; it was 
first published in quarto in 1608. Holinshed's Chronicles, and a play of untraced authorship, 



'John L. Lowes, The Tudor Shakespeare (New York: Macmillan Co., 1922). 
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entitled: The True Chronicle History of King Leir, 1605, 45 were the chief and most accessible 
sources from where Shakespeare might have derived the main plot of his drama. 46 The fountain- 
head for the story of Lear and his three daughters is the Historia Britonum, a chronicle which 
Geoffrey of Monmouth declared to have translated from a very ancient book written in English. 
47 Comparison with the subjoined excerpt from Holinshed (or Hollingshead Raphael 1515- 
1580), shows the madness of the dramatic Lear, and the fate which befell him and his daughter, 
with important alterations of the original story. No source for these changes of plot has yet been 
discovered. Holinshed was the son of Ralph in Cheshire, said to have been educated at 
Cambridge, but the evidence is incomplete. He came to London early in the Reign of Elizabeth 
and obtained employment as a translator in the printing office of Reginald Wolfe who had 
inherited Leland's notes, and for many years had projected a universal history with maps. The 
first edition of Holinshed's Chronicles appeared in 1577. John Hooker (or Vowell), Abraham 
Fleming, Francis Thynne, and others, produced a second edition, bringing down the English 
annals to January 1587. In this second edition the text was altered (or modernized) and many 
new passages were added. 48 

Macbeth: It has been dated to have been written in 1606 and was originally published in the 
First Folio of 1623. The historic time embraced by Macbeth begins in 1040, when Duncan was 
slain, and ends with Macbeth' s defeat by Siward on July 27, 1054. The historic Macbeth, 
however, escaped from the battle, and was killed in August 1057. The traditionary story of 
Macbeth, on which this drama is founded, is related by Holinshed in his Chronicles, and also by 
George Buchanan in his Latin History of Scotland. Shakespeare is supposed to have availed 
himself of Holinshed's narrative in the construction of this play, as the incidents introduced are 
precisely those narrated by the Chronicles. 

Anthony and Cleopatra: The play was probably written and completed in 1606 and was 
originally published in the First Folio of 1623. 



45 Reprinted in Steevens' Twenty of the Plays of Shakespeare (1766), Vol. IV, and in Hazlitt's Shakespeare's 
Library, part II. Vol. II, pp. 307-387. 

46 Some other sources are: Fabyan's Chronicles (1516); William Warner's Albions England (1586); The First Part 
of the Mirour for Magistrates (1587); The Faerie Queene (1590-96). 

4 Historia Britonum to Robert Earl of Gloucester (October 31, 1147. Ann. Marg., 14). 

48 W. G. Boswell-Stone, Shakespere's Holinshed (New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1896). 
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Timon of Athens: The play has been dated to 1607 and originally published in the First Folio of 
1623. No quarto is known, and the play was recorded on the Stationers' Register on November 8, 
1623, to Jaggard and Blount (who were among the publishers of the First Folio) as one of the 
plays of that volume "not formerly entered to other men." The Folio is therefore the only 
authority for the text. In the light of the results of modern scholarship it is clear, as was first 
pointed out by Charles Knight in 1838, that large portions of the play are not by Shakespeare. 
Timon, the title-character, though very few details of his life have come down to us, was a real 
person who lived in Athens during the latter part of the fifth century B.C. in the period of the 
Peloponnesian War. As early as 415 B.C. the Athenian comic dramatists began to refer to him as 
a well-known man-hater, and from that time on the legend about him grew, until in Greek and 
later in Latin literature he stood as a prominent type figure. The Renaissance revived his fame in 
Western Europe, and there are many allusions to him by Elizabethan writers. Shakespeare 
himself mentions him in Love 's Labour 's Lost (IV. iii. 170). 49 

Pericles Prince of Tyre: It is believed to have been written in collaboration with another 
uncertain author as late as 1607. The play seems to have been regarded by all critics as 
Shakespeare's in whole until 1709, when Nicholas Rowe, in his edition of that year, remarked: 
"It is owned that some part of Pericles was written by him, particularly the last scene." It was 
generally excluded by editors after 1709 till the time of Malone, who in 1778 declared that 
Pericles was "the entire work of Shakespeare." It was first printed in quarto in 1608 but omitted 
from the First Folio of 1623, and is found in the Stationers' Register of May 20, 1608. 

Coriolanus: This play is usually dated between 1605 and 1610 and may have been performed in 
1608. It was originally published in the First Folio of 1623. 

Cymbeline: The play is dated between 1606 and 1611 and originally published in the First Folio 
of 1623. Holinshed's Chronicles contain all the historical or pseudo-historical matter which 
appears in this tragedy of Shakespeare's. 



' Robert Fletcher, The Tudor Shakespeare (New York: Macmillan Co., 1922). 
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The Tempest: "This play is allowed by all judges to be one of the strongest testimonials of 
Shakespeare's Poetic Power, and of the force of his imagination, which on the doctrine of 
enchantment (in his time firmly believed) has raised so noble a structure: and from such immoral 
Agents has produced such fine lessons of religion, and morality as this play abounds with." 50 
The play was probably written between 1610 and its first recorded performance being 161 1. It 
was originally published in the First Folio of 1623. The Tempest is supposed to be the last 
production of Shakespeare's as it is generally acknowledged to be the most original and perfect 
of his works. 

The Winter's Tale: Probably written and first performed early in 1611, originally published in 
the First Folio of 1623; there is neither quarto edition of it, nor any mention of it in the 
Stationers' Register before that year. The first known reference to this play is Dr. Simon 
Forman's note in his Booke ofPlaies that he was present at a performance at the Globe in May 
15,1611. 

King Henry VIII: The play is believed to have been written about 1613 and first published in 
the First Folio of 1623. The meeting of Henry and Francis in June 1520 is a recent event when 
The Famous History of the Life of King Henry the Eighth opens. The action is brought to an end 
on September 10, 1533, the day of Elizabeth's christening; but Cranmer's appearance before the 
Council, in July 1544, is dramatized in a preceding scene (Act V. sc. iii.). 



V 



We now come down to the Droeshout image and how it remembers one of what Oliver 
Cromwell had said. "Paint me as I am," said Cromwell shaking Sir Peter Lely, the artist, roughly 
by the shoulder. "If you leave out the scars and wrinkles I will not pay you a shilling." Wrinkles 
or not, the Droeshout image has been criticized by many; one of these critics has been Briton: "It 
cannot be like any human face, for it is evidently ill drawn, in all the features; and a bad artist 
can never make a good likeness." James Boaden in his criticisms on the portrait also remarks that 
"it is made to furnish out a portrait of the poet in the edition of 1623; in that of 1632, in which it 



1 Anonymous, An Attempt (London: 1749). Privately published. 
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continued very tolerable; and in the two latter Folios of 1664 and 
1685, when I confess it to have become, what it has frequently been 
called, an abominable libel upon humanity." 51 As to the artist of this 
criticized image, he was Martin Droeshout, who without certainty, 
has been indexed in biographical dictionaries either Dutch or French, 
and to have been christened on April 26, 1601. The Dictionary of 
National Biography writes: "Martin Droeshout was admitted a 
member of the Dutch Church in 1624, at the age of twenty- three, and 
it is probably he that we may identify the artist known throughout the 
literary world as the engraver of the portrait of William Shakespeare prefixed to the Folio edition 
of his works published in 1623, with the well-known lines by Ben Jonson affixed below it." 
This theory was also considered by an author, George Scharf, when he wrote his article entitled 
On the Principal Portraits of Shakespeare, in Notes & Queries edition of April 23, 1864. 
Elsewhere, Droeshout is said to have resided in England about the year 1623, the same year the 
First Folio was published; was chiefly employed by the booksellers (as was Leonard Digges) and 
engraving some portraits, which, "if they cannot be admired for the beauty of their execution, are 
valued for their scarcity." 3 Strutt's Biographical Dictionary of Engravers published in 1785, 
talks of Droeshout as being known to be "one of the indifferent engravers" of his century; 54 and 
in Gould's Biographical Dictionary of Painters, Sculptors, Engravers, and Architects, Droeshout 
is considered to be of French origin. 55 



Whether Dutch or French, Martin Droeshout' s arrival in England, the same year as the 
publication of the Folio, as biographical dictionaries tell us, raises an argument if he was 
commissioned from oversees for the engraving of the Folio's publication. This would not be so 
uncommon as we might think. "There was no art in England that is to say in its limited sense of 
painting pictures or chiseling statues." Stopes explains. "There was not a sculptor in all England 
above the level of a tomb-maker; there was hardly a native painter before Hilliard, [1547-1619] 



51 Samuel Johnson and George Steevens, Plays of William Shakespeare (London: J. Nichols & Son, 1813), p. 2. 

d2 Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee. Dictionary of National Biography (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1888), Vol. 

XVI, p. 18. 

5j George Williamson, Brian's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (London: G. Bell & Sons, 1903), Vol. II. 

d4 Biographical Dictionary of Engravers (London: 1785), Vol. I, p. 264. 

55 (London: G & A Greenland, 1838), Vol. I. 
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and he became a painter after being a carver of jewelry. If men wanted their portraits painted 
they sent for foreign artists." 56 If Droeshout was commissioned, as regards to the opinions of 
critics, he did not rise to the commissioners' expectations, as we read from Alfred Pollard: "If his 
(Jonson's) lines on Droeshout' s portrait are compared with their subject, we may well be 
inclined to wonder whether he had seen the very doubtful masterpiece at the time that he wrote 
them." ' 7 Lee (Life 1915) remarks how "Jonson's testimony does no credit to his artistic 
discernment; the expression of countenance is neither distinctive nor lifelike." Though 
Spielmann (the author), in 1924, adhered to the "mystery that veils so much in Shakespeare's 
genius, life, and work, involves also some aspects of his iconography, it is probable that of 
Shakespeare more portraits have been painted, drawn, engraved, and modelled, than of any other 
uncrowned King of men. The British Museum, it is true, according to its Catalogue, has only 
about 200 engraved portraits of the poet. The Grolier Club of New York, at its Tercentenary 
Exhibition in 1916, did better with about 450, including 50 each of the Bust and the Droeshout 
Plate. Many of us no doubt could have added scores to these. And yet, of all these presentments 
only two portraits of the poet can be regarded as authentic; that greatly simplifies the problem. 
Yet neither is directly a life-portrait." 8 Spielmann also regarded as authentic Droeshout' s image 
on the title-page of the First Folio. To top it all, the Tailor and Cutter newspaper, in its issue of 
March 9, 1911, stated that the figure of Droeshout' s was undoubtedly clothed in an impossible 
coat composed of the back and the front of the same left arm. And in the following April, the 
Gentleman 's Tailor Magazine, under the heading of a "Problem for the Trade," prints the two 
halves of the coat, shoulder to shoulder, and reports: "It is passing strange that something like 
three centuries should have been allowed to elapse before the tailor's handiwork should have 
been appealed to in this particular manner. The special point is that in what is known as the 
authentic portrait of William Shakespeare, which appears in the celebrated First Folio edition, 
published in 1623, a remarkable sartorial puzzle is apparent. The tunic, coat, or whatever the 
garment may have been called at the time, is so strangely illustrated that the right-hand side of 
the forepart is obviously the left-hand side of the back part; and so gives a harlequin appearance 
to the figure, which it is not unnatural to assume was intentional, and done with express object 



56 Burbage & Shakespeare's Stage (London: Alexander Moring Ltd., 1913), p. 3. 

57 Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (1909), p. 122. 

58 



A Comparative Study of the Droeshout Portrait and the Stratford Monument (London: Humphrey Milford; 
Oxford University Press, 1924). 
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and purpose." To which "object and purpose," the artist Droeshout drew a coat, composed of the 
back and the front of the same left arm, which would "assume an intention," the editor of the 
magazine did not elaborate. 



VI 



Had Ben Jonson not wrote the poetical allusion "Sweet Swan of Avon" in the First Folio, who 
would have believed that an actor from Stratford-upon-Avon wrote the Shakespearean plays, 
sonnets, and poems? An allusion to this "Swan of Avon" should not safely direct us to such a 
conclusion. 

Sweet swan of Avon! What a sight it were 

To see thee in our waters yet appear, 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 

That so did take Eliza, and our James ! 

Allusions are often used to summarize broad, complex ideas or emotions in one quick, powerful 
image. They serve an important function in writing in that they allow the reader to understand a 
difficult concept by relating to an already familiar story; the familiar story being of the "Swan." 
Poetical allusion is entirely different than biographical illusion: in the former, it is needed; in the 
latter, it is contraindicated. Since truth gathers dust in the unlikeliest of places, and however 
literary allusions to Shakespeare in the sixteenth and earlier seventeenth centuries have been 
collected, as in Shakespeare 's Century of Praise, revised and reedited by J. Munro as The 
Shakespeare Allusion Books 1909, first published by Mr. Ingleby in 1879, the intent to prove that 
the identification of the Stratford actor with the poet Shakespeare, in poetical allusion and/or 
literary illusion, is an unsupported fact for anyone to rely on. It is the same as informing the 
public that William Shakespeare was "often whipped and sometimes imprisoned" for the act of 
stealing rabbits. In Ingleby' s above-mentioned edition (Allusion Books), he writes: "The prose 
works published in the latter part of the sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth centuries 
contain abundant notices of every poet of distinction save Shakespeare, whose name and works 
are only slightly mentioned. It is plain that the Bard of our admiration was unknown to the men 
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of that age." Furthermore, when we come to consider the writings of Shakespeare, and compare 
them with the recorded life of an actor called Shakespere that is when difficulties begin. 
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The marks T^Vy of Matjo Sliackspcr. 

Samples of John Shakespere's mark 

We are told "Shakespere was the son of a Warwickshire peasant, or very inferior yeoman, by the 
daughter of a well-to-do farmer. Both his father and mother were so ignorant that they signed 
with a mark, instead of writing their names. (Figure 7) Few of their friends could write theirs, 
Shakespere probably had a little instruction in Latin in the Stratford grammar school. When at 
twenty-two years of age, he fled from Stratford to London, we may be sure that he had never 
seen half a dozen books, other than his horn-book, his Latin Accidence, and a Bible. Probably 
there were not half a dozen others in all Stratford." j9 A horn-book, noted by Richard Grant 
White in the previous comment, was also known as the " A. B.C. -book " It contained, in black- 
letter, the alphabet (in small and capital letters), the sign for "and," the vowels (alone and 



' From the "Atlantic Magazine" and quoted in Reed's Bacon versus Shakespeare. 
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combined with b, c, and d syllables), the In-nomine which meant "In the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, Amen," and the Pater-noster in English. There were altogether 
twenty rows of letters, syllables, and words, and before the first was set a cross, also known as a 
"cross-row." The first row of syllables were: ab eb ib ob ub I ba be bi bo bu. Now, Durham, in 
his Introduction to Shakespeare (1910) came to the conclusion that "we have more than one 
reference by his [Shakespere's] contemporaries, identifying the actor with the poet, some so 
strong that the Baconians themselves can explain them away only by assuming that the writer is 
speaking in irony or that he willfully deceives the public. By assumptions like that, anyone could 
prove anything." It is hard to disagree with Durham's statement, however, after giving in 
previous areas the tales that were coming from various unreliable sources to Rowe for his 
biography on the alleged Bard, it is not difficult to realize why not only Baconians disbelieve the 
Stratford actor to be the Bard, but it could be said of any person with some sensitivity to finally 
realize this; and as Mr. L. A. Sherman well said, "anyone acquainted with the Elizabethan prose- 
writers is well aware that their sentences are prevailingly either crabbed or heavy, and it is often 
necessary to re-read, sometimes to ponder, before a probable meaning reveals itself." 60 

Keeping Sherman's statement in mind, and returning to Ben Jonson's poem, the poetical word 
"swan" originated from the Sanskrit language meaning "sound" because the ancients believed 
the eggs of the swan were hatched by thunder and lightning. In Iceland there is a folklore 
describing how the swan's tone stimulates a thawing in icebergs, which is consequently 
respected as one of the animal's great charms; etymologists entitle it, "but beautiful nonsense." 
Anyone familiar with ancient Greek mythology knows of the first "swan song" which is traced 
back to the days of Socrates; specifically, Plato's Phaedo, fourth century B.C.; condemned to 
death on charges of immorality and heresy, Socrates welcomed his approaching doom because 
he believed it would draw him closer to a meeting with the god Apollo. The swan was one of 
Apollo's favoured creatures, and men had observed how the swan would cry loudly and long. 
Socrates believed swans "having sung all their life long, do then sing more, and more sweetly 
than ever, rejoicing in the thought that they are about to go away to Apollo, whose ministers they 
are." Euripedes, Aristotle, Seneca, and Cicero also believed as Plato did, that the swan would 
bring one closer to the gods. Others argued against the myth; Pliny refused to believe it. Some 



1 Analytics of Literature (Boston: Ginn & Company, 1893). 
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sources attribute the legend to the sixth century fabler Aesop, whilst Chaucer, around 1374, 
alludes to the tale twice in his literary work. Mr. Douce' s Illustrations, a work which holds so 
distinguished and standard a place in Shakespearian literature, also has reference, "that a swan 
utters musical sounds at the approach of death, is credited among the ancients by Plato, 
Chrysippus, Aristotle, Euripides, Philostratus, Cicero, Seneca, and Martial; moderns treat this as 
a vulgar error." In the Elizabethan era, the "swan story" of Ariosto was very much believed in, as 
Sir Francis Bacon (1560-1626) tells us: 

Ariosto feigns that at the end of the thread of every man's life there hangs a little medal 
or collar on which his name is stamped; and that time waits upon the shears of Atropos, 
and as soon as the thread is cut, snatches the medals, carries them off, and presently 
throws them into the river Lethe; and about the river there are many birds flying up and 
down, who catch the medals, and after carrying them round and round in their beak a 
little while, let them fall into the river, only there are some swans which, if they get a 
medal with a name, immediately carry it off to a temple consecrated to immortality. 61 

Sir Sidney Lee, in 1918, also gave reference to Ariosto's swan: 

The Italian poet Ariosto imagined, with some allegorical vagueness that at the end of 
every man's thread of life there hung a medal stamped with his name, and that, as Death 
severed Life's thread with its fatal shears, Time seized the medal and dropped it into the 
river of Lethe. Nevertheless a few, a very few, of the stamped medals were caught as they 
fell towards the waters of oblivion by swans, who carried off the medals and deposited 
them in a temple or museum of immortality. Ariosto's swans are biographers, whose 
function it is to rescue a few medals of distinguishable personality from the flood of 
forgetfulness into which the indistinguishable mass is inevitably destined to sink. 62 

Coming to the word "Avon" it can be found in the Celtic dialect to mean "river." British survives 
today in a few English place names and river names. However, some of these are pre-Celtic. The 



61 James Spedding, Works: De Augmentis, Vol. VIII, p. 428; Vol. IV, p. 307. 

62 The Perspective of Biography (London: English Association, 1918), p. 8. 
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best example is perhaps that of the Rivers Avon, which comes from the British abona meaning 
"river" compared with the Welsh afon; Cornish avon; Cumbric avon; Irish abhainn; Manx awin; 
Breton aven and the Latin cognate being amnis. The British abona ("river") which is in 
Gloucestershire and its adjacent settlement, is widely accepted as a Latin term of the name for 
the River Avon which is to the south of the roman settlement of the same name at Sea Mills in 
Bristol. It shows that the Romans would use the letter "b" as the nearest Latin equivalent for a 
"v." It is generally claimed that "Avon" is a Celtic word on this evidence. However it is virtually 
unknown in Cornish place-names, 63 though it occurs in Welsh as afon to mean "river" and in 
Middle Breton to mean "Aven" which was another of the deities of the Phoenician Canaanites, 
where temples to this god were called "Beth- Aven," or "House of Aven." The "human" history 
of the Rivers Avon can be traced to the Roman era, where they built around the spa waters at 
Bath but also created settlements at Sea Mills, Newton St. Loe and Keynsham. The re-routing of 
the River Frome took place in the late thirteenth century to create a new harbour area which still 
exists and is known today as St. Augustine's Parade. We know of other Rivers Avon in Britain, 
of which three pass through Gloucestershire. 

1. River Avon in Devon: Known as the "River Aune;" a gem of a river which is no more 
than a big stream in parts. 

2. River Avon in Warwickshire: Known as the Upper Avon or Warwickshire Avon. 

3. River Avon in Hampshire: Known as the Salisbury Avon or Hampshire Avon. 

4. River Avon in Bristol: Known as the Lower Avon or Bristol Avon; one of the great 
historic rivers of the world. It was from here that Cabot sailed in 1497 in the 
"Matthew" to land in the Newfoundland. 

5. River Avon Anker: This used to run into the river Thames. 

With these explanations before us on the allusion of the "Swan" in poetry, and the "Rivers 
Avon" throughout Britain, one can analyze Ben Jonson's allusion in a more understandable 
manner. He begins his verse with "Sweet swan of Avon!" Here, the Poet Laureate alludes to the 
swan that carries "off the medals" that has "a name" and immediately carries "it off to a temple 
consecrated to immortality and deposited them in a temple or museum of immortality." We 

63 Padel (1985). 
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know that Ben Jonson was using the Celtic dialect "Avon" to mean "river," as explained. 
Therefore, Jonson has the "Sweet Swan" carry off the medal with Shakespeare's name. 
"Ariosto's swans are biographers," Lee said, "whose function it is to rescue a few medals of 
distinguishable personality from the flood of forgetfulness into which the indistinguishable mass 
is inevitably destined to sink." Jonson was not about to leave the name Shakespeare "destined to 
sink" into "forgetfulness," and the manner which he chose to communicate this with the reader, 
was to allude to the swan that was known to provide immortality in a temple or in a museum. 
This temple or museum could be seen as the First Folio of 1623. The allusion of the "swan" was 
not only used by Jonson; it can be read in other verses of poetry. Of one example, it was used 
when credited to be speaking in memory of the poet Samuel Daniel. 

Epitaph to Samuel Daniel 

By 

George Daniel 

1646 

The sweetest Swan of Avon to the fair 

And cruel Delia passionately sings: 

Other men's weaknesses and follies are 

Humour and wit in him; each accent brings 

A sprig to crown him poet, and contrive 

A monument in his own works to live. 

Within the known four Rivers of Avon in Britain, the above verse by George Daniel is alluding 
to the Avon which flows by Bath, a beautiful stream, though less renowned in song. The writer 
of the verse was a poet, who, although bearing the same surname, does not appear to have been a 
relation of the Somersetshire poet, being one of the sons of Sir Ingleby Daniel, of Beswick, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. This George Daniel left a large folio volume filled with his 
compositions in verse in the library of Mr. Caldecott and afterwards of Lord Kingsborough. The 
author was a Royalist living in retirement at Beswick in 1646, when the volume was being 
written and decorated with some valuable miniatures. 
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Another example which alludes to the swan is that of Aston Cokaine written in 1658 in a Funeral 
Elegy to Michael Drayton (1563-1631) the poet. At the age of ten, Drayton was made Page to a 
person of quality, possibly Sir Godfrey Godere, to whom he says he owed the most of his 
education. There is nothing to prove whether he went to a University. He wrote about twenty 
plays which were very popular. For many years, Drayton was indebted to the Countess of 
Bedford for substantial obligations. Towards the close of his life he lived with the Earl of Dorset; 
when he died, the Countess of Dorset erected the monument over his grave in Westminster 
Abbey. Drayton was not born in Stratford, so the allusion to the "Swans of Avon" in the 
following Elegy, is to the River Avon Anker, which used to run into the river Thames. 

You Swans of Avon, change your fates and all 

Sing and then die at Drayton's funeral; 

Sure shortly there will not a drop be seen 

And the smooth pebbled bottom be turned green 

When the nymphs (that inhabit in it) have 
(As they did Shakespeare) wept thee to thy grave. 

It is not difficult to understand how poets alluded to the "Swan" and the "Rivers Avon." We even 
have allusion to Elizabethan swans from many manuscript plays (in Latin) that were performed 
at Trinity College in the Reign of Elizabeth. 64 The manuscripts connect with some games of 
swans that were of much interest in those days; an "upping of Swans" that was some diversion 
followed. In an interesting volume entitled, Mr. A. J. Kempe 's Loseley Manuscripts, which 
contains so many curious and valuable documents connected with public and private affairs in 
the Reigns from Henry VIII to James I, are some documents, which amusingly illustrate the 
subject: they are not however of so early a date as the subsequent warrant for appointing 
Commissioners in Buckinghamshire, which was directed to Sir Nicholas Bacon, then Lord 
Keeper. The object of this warrant was to authorize the persons mentioned, to inquire into 
offences against the laws for the preservation of the Queen's swans. 65 Ingleby came to the 
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conclusion that Ben Jonson was not writing about the author of those plays, when he wrote his 
"Swan" verse, but was writing of the actor. 66 What Ingleby is alluding to, is that possibly there 
was an author of the plays, as well as an actor of the plays; the author being still alive, and the 
actor being already dead. However, arguments put forward by Stratfordians are strongly against 
this. 

Having established how allusion can manipulate meanings in poetry, the sadness is to whoever 
first instigated that William Shakespeare was dead and buried in Stratford-upon-Avon, due to 
Jonson' s allusion above explained. Whoever the instigator was, the "Sweet Swan" was no doubt 
connected to Leonard Digges' Eulogy, and the "Stratford Moniment," which will now be 
considered. The poet and translator, Leonard Digges, was born in London in 1588. He was 
allowed to reside at Oxford University where he died on April 7, 1635. 67 His body was buried, 
Wood records, "in that little old Chapel of University College, sometime standing about the 
middle of the present quadrangle, which was pulled down in 1668." 68 In 1623, when the First 
Folio was published, Digges had just "returned from his travels;" he was a resident in University 
College, "but writing for the booksellers, and his verse to Shakespeare might have been 
composed at the request of the publishers; it is, however, possible, that the verse proceeded from 
his genuine admiration, and that he might have gone from Oxford to Stratford, and there have 
actually seen the monument to which he alludes." 69 Such an assumption, that Digges "might 
have gone from Oxford to Stratford" at an earlier time than the publication of the Folio in 1623, 
was necessary to be stated by James Boaden (1762-1839) the English biographer, dramatist, and 
journalist, because no record exists to when the monument was actually created. Since Digges 
"wrote for the booksellers," this would mean he would be paid to write his eulogies or verses, 
and whatever he wrote would not necessarily be based on actual fact, as long as poetical allusion 
took centre stage. Similarly, we can add Martin Droeshout, the engraver of the image on the 
Folio's frontispiece, into the same category of hired artists, since he was also "employed by the 



66 Shakespere Controversy (Cambridge Press, 1861). 

67 Leslie Stephen and Sir Sidney Lee, Dictionary of National Biography (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1908), 
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68 Athenae Oxonieness (1821), Vol. I, pp. 636-639; Vol. II, pp. 592, 593. 

69 James Boaden, Inquiry to the Portraits of Shakespeare (London: Robert Triphook, Old Bond Street, 1824), p. 
485. 
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booksellers." 70 Lewis Bostelmann writes: "Leonard Digges, who wrote the lines in the 1623 
Folio, about the dissolution of the Stratford Monument, was, at the time a 'town wit' who 
frequented Paul's Walk in hopes of picking up scraps or meeting opportunities of turning his 
wits into cash by any means then prevalent." 7 ' We know of another memorable verse by Digges 
on Shakespeare, which exists on a fly-leaf inscription in a 1613 edition of Lope da Vega' s Rimas 
where he refers to "this Book of Sonnets, which with Spaniards here is accounted of their Lope 
da Vega as in England we should of our Will Shakespeare." We have no absolute record of when 
this inscription was inserted, even though the edition mentioned is from 1613, and it does not 
state that "our Will Shakespeare" was then either living or was born in Stratford. It only tells us a 
William Shakespeare existed. But the Eulogy in question mentions the Bard's "Stratford 
Moniment." The word "moniment" has a definition being something to preserve memory; a 
reminder; a monument; hence, a mark; an image; a superscription; a record. 72 There are no 
specifics as to which Stratford town this was, and more details would have been forthcoming, 
since other towns of the same name existed in England at the time, as did other Rivers Avon, 
which was explained earlier. However, Digges wrote for booksellers, and what he wrote did not 
need verification... or maybe it did. In tracing the parish-register of Stratford, nothing comes to 
light regarding the early construction of this "Stratford Moniment." The lack of evidence is not 
surprising, because Richard Savage, in 1924, had accumulated all town records, bringing them 
into a bulk often volumes. He writes: "All records for the years 1644/5/6, 1653, 1674/5/6 and 
1690 were void." 3 Without substantial evidence of this monument's construction, the 
Catalogue of the Shakespeare Exhibition, printed by the Oxford Press in 1916, tells us that "the 
Bust in Holy Trinity church, Stratford, [was] carved before 1625 by Garret Johnson, the 
younger." The editors do not offer any corroboration of their claim, and many more assumptions 
like this surfaced to coincide with Digges' 1623 Eulogy. 

Another particular theory comes from 1928, given by Edgar I. Fripp, who was the Trustee of 
Shakespeare's Birthplace. He notes how in 1621/2, the Trinity church "walls were mended and 



70 (a) George Williamson, Brian's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (London: G. Bell & Sons, 1904), Vol. Ill; 
(b) George Steevens and Samuel Johnson, Plays of Shakspeare (London: J. Nichols & Son, 1813). 

71 Rutland (New York: Rutland Publishing Co., 1911). 

72 Webster, Revised Unabridged Dictionary (C. & G. Merriam Co., 1913). 
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painted and the windows glazed, and the building was presentable, for the first time since the 
poet's interment, when his old friends and fellow actors of the King's Company paid their one 
and only visit to Stratford, presumably to see his monument, in the summer of 1622." 74 
Throughout Fripp's statement, he has a reasonable excuse on how the monument was not created 
after the actor's death in 1616, and then, in closing, he needs to hypothesize that a 
commemorative monument could have been placed "in the summer of 1622." Again, 
presumption substitutes corroboration in order to coincide with Digges' 1623 Eulogy. On 
tracking down Fripp's mending and painting of the Trinity church, the investigation brought 
forth the following facts. On March 17, 1619, the Vestry Minute-Book 75 gives entry of "the 
decays of the parish church of Stratford-upon-Avon" that was viewed by "Wm. Combe," who 
was employed by the Earl of Warwick to collect the rents of the manor of Stratford. Other 
churchwardens were also involved in this project: gathering their survey on the restoration of 
various areas in the church, including graves and monuments. No mention of Shakespere or 
Shakespeare's tombstone, monument, or effigy was found to have been entered as an area for 
repair in the year 1621/2 as Fripp tells us. Furthermore, no entry of any sort of mending could be 
traced for the year we are interested in; the only close enough entry is for "27 day of April, 1623, 
Item they have paid this year in repair of the church as appears by their Accompts." There is 
another entry for a "repair of the church and glazing of the windows" (as Fripp conjectures) but 
the date is for October 13, 1646. Various other repairs of the Parish appear for July 1626; 
October 1626; February 25, 1627; June 26, 1630; December 21, 1631; August 17, 1632; July 13, 
1633, and finally for July 6, 1636. Interestingly, no mention in the Vestry Minute-Book of any 
repairs done, nor of any creation given, to a "Stratford Moniment" that Digges was mentioning. 
Before leaving Fripp's theory, in the Wheler manuscripts there is an entry of restoration of the 
church but it occurred in March 1691: "The chancel was repaired, the contributors being chiefly 
the descendants of those who had monuments of their ancestors there. The names of most of 
these are given, but there is no record of any descendants or friends of Shakespeare then, so that 
it may be supposed the tomb was left in a worse state of repair than the others." 6 However, 
Robert Frazer tells us that "in 1605, the year of the Gunpowder Plot, Shakespere paid £440 for 
an unexpired lease of tithes in Stratford. This purchase conferred the right of sepulture within the 
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chancel of the church, and to it we probably owe the preservation of the Shakespeare 
monument." 77 Stratford tithes, which consisted of those in the Parish and in Old Stratford, were 
rented from former monastery land, and granted to the governing Corporation of Stratford, which 
leased them to individuals who often subleased them to others. Frazer's "probably," exiles the 
desertion on this subject too quickly, and in order to gather sufficient evidence if the Stratfordian 
actor's monument existed prior to the Folio of 1623, and if that monument was what Digges was 
alluding to, we need to track down further references than already given. 




ro THE MEMORIE 

of thedeccafed Authour Matfter 

W. Shak 6 S 1* E A II E . 



EHaku-fpcare, at length thy pious f 
^The world thy Warkes : thy Worhijh a>hkb,out-lita 
Thy Tombe, thy nunc mujl ' when tbatjiant is i • ■<•' 
And Time diffolnes thy Stratford Moniment, 
Here -wealiue [hall <viewtbetftitt. This 'Baokje, 
When Bra/ft audMarble fade jhall make thee tooh 
Frejh to ail Ages: wbenToftentie 
Shall loath what's >ie1»,thinkc all' is prodegie 
That at »o/Shake=Ipcires; <?(*'>> tjntjeachVtrft 
fieri- /hall reniue,retlceme thee from thy Ihrfe. 
Kor Firi',nor cankring Age,<ts Nafo/W., 
Of his , thy TfiU fraught 'Booke Jhall onct i/uiade. 
Kor Shall Ie'rt belttue, or thinks thee dtzd 
(Tbowh miftyvutiH our bankrout Stage hefted 
(fmpofsible) withfomc neTt (Iraine tout-do 
•Pa/si oris ofluiiet,and her Romeo ; 
Or till J heart a Scent mort nobly takt, 
Then then thy half Sword partying Romans //u/ 1 
Till the ft, till any of thy Volumes rtf\ 
Shall with more filestore feeling he exprt 
Sefurejour Shak^fpeare, thou cmjl tttuer dye, 
'But cruTerid with Lar*rell,liut tten 
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Leonard Digges' Eulogy from the First Folio (1623) 

In Stopes' Shakespeare 's Family (1901) there is a consideration to check, which comes from 
William Camden (1551-1623), the historian and Ben Jonson's schoolmaster. Camden was born 
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in the Old Bailey, London, on May 2; he was one of the few eminent Englishmen who ever came 
from the metropolis. His father was a painter and stainer, a circumstance which Camden, in his 
fame, never forgot, but left at his death, a gilt bowl to the Company of Painters and Stainers of 
London, inscribed with the words: "The gift of Win. Camden, son of Sampson Camden, Painter, 
of London." His mother was a Curwen, of an old family in Cumberland. "Camden," writes his 
biographer (Eugene Lawrence), "was born an antiquarian. Of the few particulars known of his 
childhood, he has himself related the most important. Sir Sidney, amiable and gifted, was 
Camden's earliest patron. Much of his research was put on hold or found blocked from the lack 
of access to material; hence Sir Robert Cotton's generosity in supplying him with materials and 
the two Goodmans not only aided him with money and books, but secured for him the 
appointment in Westminster School." 78 In 1586, in the tenth year from its commencement, 
Camden's Britannia appeared, with a dedication to Burghley. The author was thirty-six when he 
published the first and imperfect edition of his great work, the completion which employed the 
remainder of his life. "We can readily imagine with what joy such intellects as Bacon, Raleigh or 
Burghley, must have hailed the appearance of such a work; it sold rapidly, and in three years 
passed through three editions, besides two published abroad." 9 Soon enough, however, a book 
appeared, entitled: "A Discovery of certain errors published in print in the much commended 
Britannia'' It was without the name of printer or bookseller, and was evidently "the assault of a 
concealed and unscrupulous enemy." It charged Camden with gross plagiarism, and endeavoured 
to convict him of various serious mistakes. The author was discovered to be a Mr. Brooke, the 
York Herald, who had been an aspirant for the place of Clarencieux. Brooke charged Camden 
with merely copying from the unpublished papers of two antiquarians, Glover and Leland, which 
had been placed in his hands. 

Glover had been Somersetshire herald: he was deeply skilled in antiquities but had died early, 
before he had been able to prepare anything for publication, leaving behind him a confused mass 
of papers which had been communicated by Burghley to Camden, and the latter had made use of 
them as far as they served his purpose, giving, however, all due credit to Glover. John Leland 
was empowered by Henry VIII in 1533, to search the libraries of all Cathedrals and Colleges, for 
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the materials of an itinerary; and, in the meantime, was directed to employ a curate to discharge 
the duties of the parish of which he was rector, while he made a general survey of England. 
Leland died of "insanity," leaving a large collection of papers, of which Camden made some use; 
but which gave no ground for the charge brought against him. The hostile criticism of Brooke 
therefore soon sank into neglect, and the unlucky herald sank with it. Camden was a member of 
the first British Antiquarian Society established during James's Reign. The learned men of the 
metropolis had agreed to meet weekly, and Sir Henry Spelman (also member) has left the 
following account of the origin of this Society: "About forty years ago, divers gentlemen of 
London, studious of antiquities, framed themselves into a college of antiquarians, appointing to 
meet every Friday weekly, in term, at a place agreed upon, and, for learning's sake, to confer 
upon some questions in that faculty, and to sup together. The place, after a meeting or two, 
became certain at Darby House, where the Herald's office is kept, and two questions were 
propounded to be handled at the next that followed; so that every man had a se' night [sic] to 
advise upon them, and then deliver his opinion. That which seems material, was by one of the 
company (chosen for the purpose) to be entered in a book, so it might remain to posterity. The 
Society increased daily, many persons of worth as well noble as learned joining themselves to 
it." The Society was abolished but managed to reestablish in 1614. Some of the prominent 
members were, Sir James Ley (Knight, then Attorney of the Court of Wards); the Earl of 
Marlebury (Lord Treasurer of England); Sir Bruce Robert Cotton (1571-1631) Knight and 
baronet; 80 Sir John Davis, Sir Richard St. George, Mr. Hackwell (Queen Anne's solicitor) and 
William Camden. "Of these, the Lord Treasurer, Sir Robert Cotton, Mr. Camden and myself," 
says Spelman, "had been of the original foundation, and were all then living of that sort, to my 
knowledge, saving Sir John Doderidge, Knight, Justice of the King's Bench." 

William Camden died on November 9, in the seventy-third year of his age, and was buried at 
Westminster Abbey. Having never married, from the fear of interruption to his studies, he left the 
remainder of his property in charity to the poor and in legacies to his relations. He gave his 
books of heraldry to the Herald Office, and his manuscripts and printed books to Sir Robert 
Cotton; but by some confusion in the terms of his last Will & Testament, the printed books, 



80 Founder of the Cottonian Library, and a prominent Parliamentarian in the Reign of Charles I. The collection 
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designed for the Cottonian collection, were seized and removed to the library of Westminster. 
This could be deemed as fortunate, since on October 23, 1731, the Cottonian Library caught fire, 
turning manuscripts to ash. "The number of manuscript volumes contained in the library before 
the fire was 958; of which are lost, burnt, or entirely spoiled, 1 14; and damaged 98: so that the 
said library, consisted of 746 entire volumes, and 68 defective ones," Mr. Sims wrote in his 
Hand-Book to the Library of the British Museum; "Since 1842 one hundred volumes written 
upon vellum, and ninety- seven upon paper, have been restored under the directions of Sir 
Frederic Madden." 81 

Camden mentioned Shakespeare in the following manner as Stopes writes: "In the chancel lies 
William Shakespeare, a native of this place, who has given ample proof of his genius and great 
abilities in the forty-eight plays he has left behind him." The reference given is from Camden's 
Britannia published in the year 1617. A search in this work was in vain; there was no reference 
on Shakespeare under the sections of Warwickshire, or Stratforshire. Remaining on this course, 
another similar reference came from an Oxfordian web page, stating that the mention of 
Shakespeare was to be found in Camden's Remaines, and also in the second edition of Camden's 
Britannia published in 1637. However, none of the mentioned editions were fruitful; no mention 
of Shakespeare was found. The investigation turned to Camden's Remaines of a greater work 
concerning Britain, a first edition published in 1605 and intended as a supplement to his 
Britannia work, reprinted in 1674 by Charles Harper. In this work, under the Chapter "Poems" 
(page 344), as a last entry was the following: 

These may suffice for some Poetical descriptions of our ancient Poets; if I would come to 
our time, what a world could I present to you out of Sir Philip Sidney, Ed. Spencer, John 
Owen, Samuel Daniel, Hugh Holland, Ben Jonson, Thomas Champion, Michael Drayton, 
George Chapman, 82 John Marston, William Shakespeare, and other most pregnant wits 
of these our times, whom succeeding ages may justly admire. 83 



81 Memoir of William Oldys, Esq (London: Spottiswoode, 1862). 

82 George Chapman (1599-1634) was the translator of Homer, and born near Hitchin. He is supposed to have 
studied at Oxford and at Cambridge. Anthony a Wood describes him as "a person of most reverend aspect, 
religious and temperate, qualities rarely meeting in a poet." Chapman enjoyed the royal patronage of King James 
and Prince Henry, and the friendship of Spenser and Jonson. According to Oldys, Chapman "preserved in his 
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Finally found was Camden mentioning William Shakespeare (last in line); still, no mention to 
any monument or effigy in his memory; no mention of Shakespeare in Camden's Britannia as 
Stopes and the Oxfordian website told of. If they had found some other edition, that I had not, 
fair enough, and I move beyond the folie aplusieurs (madness of many). It is now time to go 
back, prior to 1674 of Camden's mention on Shakespeare; to an uncertain year, as there is no 
means of knowing exactly when this poem of William Basse's was written; however, it will not 
be far wrong to conclude it was written after February 1616, since the poem mentions the poet 
Beaumont, who died in that month and year, and there is reference to Shakespeare and his 
"threefold, fourfold tomb." Basse also alludes to Gabriel Spenser, who died in a duel with Ben 
Jonson, on September 22. 1598. 

Renowned Spenser, lie a thought more nigh 

To learned Chaucer, and rare Beaumont lie. 

A little nearer Spenser to make room 

For Shakespeare in your threefold, fourfold tomb. 

Basse has no reference to the "Stratford Moniment;" only a tomb. Next reference goes to 1620, 
and the poem "The Praise of Hemp-seed" by John Taylor (the Water Poet). Taylor speaks of 
Shakespeare here, among other famous poets, but only alludes to his works. Then is the year 
1627, and to Michael Drayton's "Battaile of Agincourt;" an elegy "To my most dearly-loved 
friend Henry Reynolds Esquire, of Poets & Poesie," in which Drayton talks of various English 
poets, and of Shakespeare, but no mention is made of the "Stratford Moniment." To the year 
1630 is an anonymous writer who wrote a jest (numbered 259), and inserted it in a work entitled: 
Banquet of Jests or Change of Cheer. 

One travelling through Stratford-upon-Avon, a town most remarkable for the birth of 
famous William Shakespeare, and walking in the church to do his devotion, espied a 
thing there worthy observation, which was a tombstone laid more than three hundred 

conduct the true dignity of poetry, which he compared to the flower of the sun that disdains to open its leaves to 
the eye of a smoking taper." Chapman wrote early and copiously for the stage. 
8j Remains Concerning Britain (London: Charles Harper, 1674). 
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years ago, on which was engraved an Epitaph to this purpose: 'I Thomas such a one, and 
Elizabeth my wife here under lie buried, and know Reader I. R. C. and I. Chrystoph. Q. 
are alive at this hour to witness it.' 84 

The only information given from this anonymous author, just two years before the Second Folio 
was published, is that the town was known for the "birth of famous William Shakespeare;" no 
mention is given of a monument, effigy or tombstone that depicted the name of Shakespere (or 
Shakespeare) when one walked "in the church to do his devotion." The only allusion is to a 
"three hundred" year old Epitaph. The above jest was written in 1630, only fourteen years after 
Shakespere' s death; one would imagine a monument was already on display in his memory, yet 
not a hint of his resting place is given. Only one year later, and a year prior to the publication of 
the Second Folio, John Weever, in his Ancient Funeral Monuments (163 1) which is a volume 
that recorded inscriptions from various monuments around England, an inscription from 
Shakespere's gravestone is found, but no "Stratford Moniment" is directly mentioned. 85 It could 
be that John Weever forgot to mention the monument or did not notice it, and only wrote of the 
gravestone inscription, since there is a tendency for people to look down rather than up, and the 
monument is resting, at least in present days, a little above the horizon on the north wall of the 
chancel and above Shakespere's grave. Coming down to 1632, the year of the Second Folio 
publication, we have the memorable epitaph of John Milton (1608-1674): 

What needs my Shakespere for his honoured bones, 

The labour of an age in piled stones? 

Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 

Under a star pointing pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need' st thou such weak witness of thy fame? 

Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 

Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 

Milton's epitaph does not offer any conclusive evidence if the "Stratford moniment" was already 
created in 1632, even though Russell French in his Shakspeareana Genealogica tries to persuade 



84 Banquet of Jests or Change of Cheer (1630) in C. M. Ingleby's Shakespere Allusion-Book (1910), Vol. I, p. 347. 
83 John Weever had honoured Shakespeare with a poem in his 1598 Epigrammes, entitled Ad Gulielmum 
Shakespear where Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, and Romeo and Juliet, are praised. 
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us, that the "bust was executed only seven years after his [Shakespere's] death by a good 
sculptor, Gerard Johnson." 86 French of course was following announcements that we will soon 
come to, and Halliwell-Phillipps should have known better than to follow the lead when he 
wrote: "The monument was erected before 1623, for it is mentioned by Leonard Digges in some 
verses prefixed to the First Folio; and it was executed by Gerard Johnson, an eminent sculptor of 
that period." N7 To this point in the investigation, all references are hanging upon what Digges 
mentioned in his Eulogy, and not from eyewitness accounts of actually seeing the monument in 
Stratford. Let us come now to two references from the year 1634: the first is from an entry found 
in a diary of a Lieutenant Hammond. The diary entry is dated September 9, 1634: 

In that days' travel we came by Stratford-upon-Avon, where in the church in that town 
there are some monuments which church was built by Archbishop Stratford; those worth 
observing and of which we took notice were these: A neat monument of that famous 
English poet, Mr. William Shakespere, who was born here. And one of an old gentleman, 
a batchelor, Mr. Combe, upon whose name, the said poet, did merrily fan up some witty 
and facetious verses, which time would not give us leave to sack up. 88 

This diary entry is the first definite allusion to a "neat monument" already constructed and 
viewed by the public, only eleven years after the publication of the First Folio and two years 
after the Second Folio in 1632. The entry is found in E. K. Chambers' William Shakespeare 
published in 1930, 89 which leads to the original entry written by Leopold G. W. Legg (1877- 
1962) who was a historian. Legg's book is entitled: "A relation of a short survey of the western 
counties, made by a Lieutenant of the military company in Norwich in 1635." According to 
Legg, he retrieved the diary entry from the Lansdowne MS. (213 ff. 351-384) that contemplated 
the "relation of a short survey of the Western counties, observed in a seven week journey, that 
began at Norwich and then into the West, on Thursday, August 4, 1635. Entries were written by 
the Lieutenant, the Captain and Ancient of the Military Company in Norwich who made that 



86 Shakspeareana Genealogica (Cambridge University Press, 1869), part I. 

87 A Life of William Shakespeare (London: John Russell Smith, 1847), p. 288. 
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journey into the North the year before. The entries are short surveys of the western countries in 
which is briefly described the cities, corporations, castles, and some other remarkables [sic] in 
them observed in a seven weeks' journey." There is no reason not to take for granted Lieutenant 
Hammond's diary entry, and that he saw a "neat monument" of Shakespere's on September 9, 
1634. There is no motive for this military person to state an exaggeration at the time he wrote 
this. If we also keep under consideration John Weever's entry of 163 1, when he writes about the 
inscription from the gravestone, we may not be far wrong to conclude for now, that the 
"Stratford Moniment" Leonard Digges was alluding to, was already erected by 1634. But when 
exactly the effigy was constructed, there is no definite proof to offer. Neither can it be 
conjectured that the monument was constructed prior to 1634 as Fripp does (mentioned earlier) 
just to coincide with Leonard Digges' Eulogy of 1623 in the First Folio. However, the year 1634 
is a year that such a structure was already created, and for the sake of argument, this would 
justify Digges' Eulogy to the Second Folio printed in 1632, but not to his Eulogy in the First 
Folio (1623). Possibly critics and lovers of Shakespeare were demanding in those days to see 
their Bard's monument that Digges was alluding to, and an effigy was constructed by 1634. Sly 
mannerisms if this were done. But, to strengthen this conclusion (that the monument was up and 
viewed by 1634 to coincide with the Second Folio, and did not exist when Digges wrote his 
Eulogy in the First Folio), is from the next reference, not in words but with sketch. Sir William 
Dugdale, upon his visit to Warwickshire in July 4, 1634, created a simple sketch of the "Stratford 
Moniment" that was later improved by the engraver, Wenceslas Hollar, and inserted into 
Dugdale' s Antiquities (1656) 90 a mere twenty year delay, due to the Civil War. This sketch 
(Figure 9) prevailed as the only published depiction of the effigy. If the sketch was correct or had 
errors, there were no records to ascertain this, and the sketch remained unmovable till Rowe's 
edition in 1709. 

Recapitulation 

• 1616: Death of the Stratford actor 

• 1616: William Basse's reference to Shakespeare's "threefold, fourfold tomb;" no mention 
to the "Stratford Moniment" 

• 1620: John Taylor speaks only of Shakespeare and his works 



1 London: Thomas Warren, 1656, 1st Ed. 
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1623: Publication of the First Folio 

1627: Michael Drayton's Battaile of Agincourt; an elegy only mentioning Shakespeare 

1630: Knowledge to the town being William Shakespeare's birthplace. (Banquet of Jests 

or Change of Cheer) 

1631: Inscription from Shakespere's gravestone. (John Weever's Ancient Funeral 

Monuments) 

1632: Publication of the Second Folio 

1632: Milton's memorable epitaph 

1634: Lieutenant Hammond's diary entry that he saw a "neat monument" 

1634: Sir William Dugdale's sketch of the "Stratford Moniment" 

1674: A mention of William Shakespeare. (William Camden's Remaines of a greater 

work concerning Britain) 



In. tke iiei-lb. wa.il of the Ckiiicell 



t 
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Wenceslas Hollar's sketch from 
Sir William Dugdale's Warwickshire Antiquities (1656) 
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Before continuing, it should be noticed that no witness accounts, previously given, mention if the 
effigy was coloured or not; but Halliwell-Phillipps ascertains that "it was originally coloured, the 
eyes being represented as light hazel, the hair and beard auburn, the dress a scarlet doublet, over 
which was a loose black gown without sleeves." 91 Surely the biographer was referring to some 
sketch he had seen that had passed down to him from Pope's edition, or even later, because 
Dugdale publishes his sketch in black and white, and does not mention any colours on the effigy. 
And this is corroborated by Ingleby' s statements, that the effigy was not originally coloured, as 
Halliwell-Phillipps states, but the colours were "put on in 1748 by John Hall, the limner of 
Stratford, and which reappeared on the removal, by Mr. Collins, of Mai one's white paint." 




! Just a few words about Dugdale' s Antiquities. It was a compiled 
work of antiquaries with illustrations taken from records, ledger 
books, manuscripts, and charters with depictions of tombs and 
Coats-of-Arms of Warwickshire. Under the subtitle Stratford- 
super-Avon he adds this statement: "One thing more, in reference 
to this ancient Town is observable, that it gave birth and sepulture 
to our late famous Poet Will. Shakespeare, who's Monument I 
have inserted in my discourse of the church." 



'■.,:■/: / -..v..u;-..A» .U.-.-J;-.- 
- .,-,■..■ -:,.., . 



In the Encyclopaedia Britannica, " Dugdale is indexed as an English antiquary, who was born 
near Coleshill in Warwickshire, from an old Lancashire family. In 1641, Sir Christopher Hatton, 
foreseeing the war and dreading the ruin and spoliation of the church, commissioned the 
antiquary to make exact drafts of all the monuments in Westminster Abbey and the principal 
churches in England. However, from Dugdale' s personal correspondence, it seems he conceived 
the idea of this work around 1636, which was five years prior to Sir Hatton's commission, and 
two years after his first sketch of the Shakespere effigy. By the year 1638, Dugdale had already 
obtained and collected much information, as we read from an entry in his diary: "I have extracted 
all that concern Warwickshire out of Sir Christopher Hatton's books, which are the epitome of 



91 A Life of William Shakespeare (London: John Russell Smith, 1847), p. 288. 

92 Shakespeare: The Man & the Book (London: Trubner & Co., 1877), Vol. I. 

93 11th Ed (1910-1911). 
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all Patent Roles of the Tower, and most of Charter Roles there." 94 No other extracts from this 
diary (written from 1642 to 1686) give further information to Dugdale's visit to Warwickshire. 
His correspondence begins much earlier in 1635, and his Almanacs for the years 1634 and 1654, 
when he was in Stratford, are wanting. What Dugdale writes, "I have extracted all that concern 
Warwickshire out of Sir Christopher Hatton's books," gives one to ponder if he even went to 
Warwickshire; instead, he satisfied himself from "Sir Christopher Hatton's books." Did Dugdale 
go to Warwickshire? Did he sketch the "Stratford Moniment" for his 1656 edition? The price of 
Dugdale's volume, according to its editor, when published, appears to have been "£1. 5 and in 
1669, several instances occur of its selling for £1. 10." The destructive fire of London (1666) 
having increased its scarcity had Dugdale in 1670 giving £1. 15 for a copy to accommodate a 
friend. 95 A second edition came out in two volumes in 1730, "the whole revised, augmented, and 
continued down to this present time by William Thomas sometime Rector of Exhall, in the same 
County." One may ask another question: Did Dugdale incorrectly sketch his early drawing of the 
effigy? Being he was human, yes, he could have, and of some errors he was accused of, will now 
be given. 

Malone corrects the author Lewis Theobald when the latter states Shakespere's first child, 
Susanna, had a monument in memorial for her death in 1649: "Mr. Theobald was mistaken in 
supposing that a monument was erected to her in the church of Stratford. There is no memorial 
there in honour of either our poet's wife or daughter, except flat tombstones, by which, however, 
the time of their respective deaths is ascertained. His daughter, Susanna, died, not on July 2, but 
July 11, 1649. Theobald was led into this error by Dugdale." Stopes also records an error of 
Dugdale's: "Now Dugdale, with all his perfections, occasionally makes mistakes. He either 
mistook Asteley for Shakespeare, or another Shakespeare prioress intervened between the two 
that he mentions. The Guild of Knowle Records give unimpeachable testimony as to the 
existence and date of the Prioress, Isabella Shakespeare." 96 Let us hear what the editor said, who 
was Dr. William Thomas, when he edited the second edition of Dugdale's Warwickshire in 1730, 
where he complained that he found to his "great surprise (when his own work was finished) that 
the account which Sir William Dugdale had given of certain parishes was very imperfect." A 



94 William Hamper, Life of Sir William Dugdale (London: Thomas Pavison, 1826). 

95 Ibid., 

96 Shakespeare's Family (London: Elliot Stock, 1901). 
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register was confused, another wholly omitted, others reversed, also epitaphs and Coats-of-Arms 
in churches passed over; but the editor excuses Dugdale by saying that they were done by 
persons he hired "who took them down as they pleased themselves to spare their own pains." In 
the same year (1730) a vitriolic book was published by Charles Hornby attacking Dugdale's very 
numerous mistakes in a work entitled Baronage of England that was published in 1675. It seems 
Dugdale was not immune to mistakes; logical, since he was human. But if he "mistook Asteley 
for Shakespeare," as Stopes recalls, could he have drawn a monument of Asteley for 
Shakespeare's? If Dugdale hired others to sketch "to spare their own pains," as the editor Dr. 
William Thomas writes, could these people have sketched the "Stratford Moniment" wrongly? 

Although we shall return to these questions for answers, we need to move to the engraver 
Wenceslas Hollar, who improved Dugdale's alleged initial sketch of 1634. Hollar was born at 
Prague in 1607. He was of an ancient family, well educated by his parents, with the intention of 
bringing him up to the profession of law; but not liking that profession, and the civil commotions 
of his country breaking out, by which his family was plundered of everything at the taking of 
Prague in 1619, he had a choice for drawing, and having taken refuge in Frankfort, he became a 
pupil of Matthaus Merian. Hollar died in London in 1677, reduced to such a state of poverty, that 
when in his last illness the bailiffs entered his room to take possession, the bed upon which he 
lay was the only piece of furniture remaining. His prints are stated to amount to a quantity of 
2,733. 9 "I remember he told me," Aubrey says, "that when he first came to England (which was 
a serene time of peace) that the people, both poor and rich, did look cheerfully, but at his return, 
he found the countenance of the people all changed, melancholy, spiteful, as if bewitched. He 
was a very friendly good-natured man as could be but shiftless as to the world, and died not 
rich." 98 To sum up, we can say that after the death of the Stratfordian actor in 1616 and not later 
than Leonard Digges' written Eulogy in the Second Folio of 1632, and not the first Folio of 
1623, the "Stratford Moniment" was created. We have no written record of the monument's 
exact creation, but we have the diary entry of a Lieutenant Hammond that it was seen on 
September 9, 1634, and we also have a rough sketch of its existence, supposedly created by Sir 
William Dugdale, from the same year, on July 4. There is no doubt that Shakespere's tombstone 



97 George Williamson, Brian's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (London: G. Bell & Sons, 1904), Vol. III. 

98 John Aubrey's Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. 
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was created in 1616, since we have mention to a "threefold, fourfold tomb" from William Basse 
in 1616, and the gravestone inscription in John Weever' s entry of 1 63 1 . As for the " Stratford 
Moniment," everything points to a construction near the Second Folio's publication (1632) as 
opposed to the First Folio's publication (1623). One may ask for additional proof to strengthen 
this investigation, and this could be done if written records existed for 1616 (Shakespere's year 
of death) up to 1623 (Digges' Eulogy). We know of various fires that occurred in Stratford: 
1594, 1596, and 1598; also, "in 1614, the greater part of the town was consumed by fire." } 
These fires however could not have been the cause of destruction of those records; they do not 
include the years we are interested in; neither does the year of 1588, when a great flood 
consumed the town. 10 ° Probably the fire in 1896 was the cause to destroy parish-registers; yet, 
according to a biographer, this fire just destroyed shops and a "little garden on the east side of 
the birthplace." 101 On the contrary, we have ample written records of repairs done to the effigy, 
and the first record comes from John Ward's Company of Actors who gave a performance of the 
Othello play on September 9, 1746, which was termed as the first Jubilee in Stratford. The 
receipts of this performance were handed over to the churchwardens to help on the repairs; yet 
the repairs were not done, for on November 1748, we find Rev. Joseph Greene, 102 the 
headmaster of the grammar school, writing to John Ward, the Company manager, apologizing 
for the delay, asking for his advice in the matter. The Company manager replied on December 3, 
1748, saying he intends paying a visit to the town "next summer" and hopes to have the pleasure 
of seeing the monument of the "Immortal Bard" completely finished. Still, the repairs were not 
completed till a year after this correspondence, and a total of three years finally elapsed till 
repairs were finished. Who was the person for the preservations and "careful repair" of the 
colours of the effigy? 

John Hall, a painter, was employed for the renovation; but when we look into the history 
of that renovation, naively put forward by the main supporters of the new theory, and 
accepted by the blind followers of it, we find that the amount raised from the Othello 
performance was no more than £12. \Qs. and that the repairs which were effected after 



' Theobald's Preface to Boswell's Plays & Poems of William Shakespeare, (London: 1821), Vol. I. 

10 Sir Sidney Lee, Stratford-on-Avon (London: Seeley & Co., Ltd., 1904), p. 166. 

11 Sir Sidney Lee, Alleged Vandalism at Stratford-on-Avon (Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd., 1903). 

12 His brother was Richard Greene (1716-1793) who was a surgeon and apothecary of Lichfield. 
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two years of wrangling, are supposed to have resulted in this fine marble monument and 



carved stone bust for that paltry sum. 



103 




Winceslas Hollar Sketch Pierre Fourdrinier Sketch George Vertue Sketch 

Sir William Dugdale Nicholas Rowe Alexander Pope 

Antiquities of Warwickshire ( 1 656) Shakespeare ( 1 709) Shakespeare ( 1 72 5) 



George Vertue Sketch 
Second Engraving 
Alexander Pope 
Shakespeare (1725) 



Various sketches of the "Stratford Moniment" 



Halliwell-Phillipps states that John Hall was only to restore the thumb and a forefinger "of 
Shakespeare's writing hand," and if that is to be accepted as a fact, then it is pretty clear that the 
bust in 1746, that was to be worked on by Mr. Hall, was not the same bust as it was represented 
in Dugdale's engraving by Hollar, who upgraded the sketch for Dugdale' s Antiquities (1656). 
We say this, because Halliwell-Phillipps talks of "Shakespeare's writing hand," and the only 
sketch that shows the figure using a "writing hand" is that of George Vertue' s sketch in Pope's 
1725 edition. Halliwell-Phillipps, of course, gives no authority, nor cites any document in 
support of his statement; he may have been misled by the fact that the finger and thumb of the 
bust were, as we are told, restored in 1790 by a William Roberts of Oxford, though three years 
later, in 1793, the bust, together with the effigies, were painted white at the request of Malone. 
The bust was restored to its last coat of colour by Mr. Collins, of New Bond Street, who prepared 
for it "a bath of some detergent which entirely took off the whitewash." I04 Somewhere from 
Dugdale's first sketch in 1634, to the improved sketch of Hollar's in 1656, down to Vertue's 



10j M. H. Spielmann, A Comparative Study of the Droeshout Portrait and the Stratford Monument (London: 

Humphrey Milford; Oxford University Press, 1924). 

104 H. James Friswell, Life Portraits of Shakespeare (London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 1864). 
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sketches in 1725, changes were made. There is no record of these changes; we have a repair-gap 
from 1634 to 1725, from an old friend with a new face, one could say, which was a jesting term 
in Mai one's time regarding the Chandos portrait, since it was touched up so many different ways 
to represent the likeness of the alleged Bard. Fairholt declared that "the hand of the poet holds a 
pen, which was long absent from the monument." 105 Fairholt must have been referring to 
Vertue's sketch (1725) as opposed to Dugdale's that shows no pen. In 1814, George Bullock had 
the bust taken down for the purpose of making a mould for a very limited number of casts. The 
mould was afterwards destroyed, and the casts soon became scarce. 

Biographers assume the effigy was ordered by the actor's son-in-law, Dr. John Hall (J.1635); he 
was married to Susanna Shakespere, the daughter of the actor. We are told that Dr. Hall was a 
Puritan, and many of his patients were Roman Catholics; but even "such as hated his religion" 
were glad to avail themselves of his medical science. Dr. Hall called himself "Master of Arts," 
but his university is not known, and, although he practiced medicine, he had no medical degree. 
His case-books begin in 1617 with entries as to William (Lord Compton), who became the Earl 
of Northampton. In the Dictionary of National Biography, there is an entry on how "Dr. John 
Hall died November 25, 1635, and was buried the next day in the chancel of the parish church. 
The register describes him as medicus peritissimus. His tomb bears a Latin inscription. Farr 
attributes to Dr. Hall some chief work with copies extremely rare, published in 1565, under the 
title of "The Court of Virtue: containing many Holy or Spiritual Songs, Sonnettes, Psalms, 
Ballets, and short sentences, as well of Holy Scripture as others, with Musical Notes." 106 By a 
nuncupative Will & Testament, Dr. Hall left a house in London to his wife, a house at Acton and 
a meadow to his daughter and his study of books and his manuscripts to his son-in-law, Thomas 
Nash. His manuscripts were to be burnt or treated as the legatee pleased. Nothing is now known 
of them, and it has been conjectured, that "they included manuscripts of Shakespeare's, which 
John Hall and his wife, as residuary legatees, doubtless inherited in 1616." I07 



105 F. W. Fairholt, and Washington Irving, Shakespeare's Home (London: Chapman & Hall, 1877). 

106 Select Poetry (1845), Vol. I. 

107 (a) Leslie Stephen & Sidney Lee, Dictionary of National Biography (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1890), Vol. 
XXIV, p. 70; (b) J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, Vol. II, p. 61. 
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The Will of Dr. John Hall 

Registry of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 

Testcuiientum nuncupativum Johannis Hall. 

November 25, 1635. 

The last Will and Testament nuncupative of John Hall of Stratford-upon-Avon in the county of 

Warwick, Gent., made and declared the five and twentieth of November, 1635: 

Imprimis, I give unto my wife my house in London. 

Item, I give unto my daughter Nash my house in Acton. 

Item, I give unto my daughter Nash my meadow. 

Item, I give my goods and money unto my wife and my daughter Nash, to be equally divided 

between them. 

Item, concerning my study of books, I leave them, to you my son Nash, to dispose of them as 

you see good. As for my manuscripts, I would have given them to Mr. Boles, if he had been 

here; but forasmuch as he is not here present, you may, son Nash, burn them, or do with them 

what you please. 

Witnesses hereunto: Thomas Nash 

Simon Trapp 

Beside Dr. Hall's guidance, the effigy was also assumed to be "under the supervision of 
Shakespeare's widow and daughters, amidst his friends and kinsfolk, who knew him as a man, 
not as an actor, and they had it coloured, so that the likeness, if at all good, should have been 
much more striking than the work of the engraver." 108 We have no written record of this 
conjecture, though it is also believed by Robert Wheler: "The exact time of the erection of this 
monument is now unknown; but it was probably done by his [Shakespere's] executor, Dr. John 
Hall, or relation, at a time when his features were perfectly fresh in everyone's memory, or 
perhaps with the assistance of an original picture, if any such one ever existed. It is evident 
however from some verses made by Leonard Digges, a contemporary of our poet, that it was 



' C. C. Stopes, Shakespeare's Environment (London: G. Bell & Sons, 1918), p. 107. 
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erected before the year 1623." 109 Again, Digges' sidetracking Eulogy takes center stage in 
theories and assumptions on when the monument should have been created. Wheler's statement 
holds some point of interest, but then it is questionable why we have no written records, except 
those references previously given, that the monument was constructed near the Second Folio 
publication (1632); and if Dugdale's sketch is tracked down from the very first time it was seen 
by the public (1656) to the very next instance, which would be in Alexander Pope's edition 
(1725), we may notice extreme differences. (Figure 11) Stopes argued the bust was materially 
altered in the year 1748, when the sculptor employed to repair and improve the monument, and 
had probably reconstructed the face altogether. ' ' ° Her reference comes from discovering a 
collection of manuscripts entitled: The Wheller Collection, being papers that belonged to the 
Rev. Joseph Greene, written in September 1746, and Mr. Greenwood's letter is of interest on the 
same subject. 

WRITTEN FROM SERJEANT'S FNN 

FLEET ST., E.C. 

6THJULY, 1912. 

THE MYSTERY OF SHAKESPEARE'S MONUMENT 

DEAR SIR: 

In yesterday' s Morning Post Mr. Andrew Lang has an article under the above title in which I 
notice your name is mentioned. In case you may think of sending a reply I would suggest as an 
important point for your consideration that Mr. Lang omitted to deal with perhaps the most 
important feature of the revelations unearthed by Mrs. Stopes from The Wheller Collection at 
Stratford. This is that the Rev. Mr. Kenwrick, the then vicar and who may be regarded as 
perfectly disinterested, contended for two years with the Rev. Joseph Greene, the Master of the 
Free school, the former insisting upon the extremely important and significant point that John 
Hall, limner, the person entrusted with the so-called 'restoration' in 1748/9, should be tied down 
by express instructions in writing signed by him, upon due compliance with which his pay was to 
depend, 'that the monument shall become as like as possible to what it was when first erected.' 



109 History and Antiquities of Stratford-on-Avon (Stratford-upon-Avon Press: J. Ward, 1806). 

110 The "Monthly Review" (1904). 
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Greene strenuously opposed the honest vicar and ultimately unfortunately carried his point, so 
that no such writing was signed by Hall, and he and Greene were in consequence left to do as 
they pleased with the monument. It is quite impossible to believe that Kenwrick would have 
quarrelled for two years with an important person in his congregation over such a question as the 
mere restoration of a broken finger; and moreover the effect of the work done was to totally 
destroy the evident allegorical meaning of the original design as given by Dugdale, which was 
doubtless what Greene desired. 

It is extremely likely that the famous [John] Jordan [forger] was a pupil of Greene's at the Free- 
school, and he may even have drawn his ideas with regard to forgery from this transaction, and 
followed the example set by his master. At all events if we may rely upon Dugdale the present 
monument may be regarded as the first Shakespearian forgery. 
Yours Faithfully, 

W. LANSDON GOLDSWORTHY. 
G. G. GREENWOOD, ESQ., M.P. 

P.S. It is a curious and sinister fact that Dugdale and The Wheller Collection should have been 
successfully boycotted by all Shakespearians prior to Mrs. Stopes. 



Chapman was mind boggled when he wrote how "the practice of substituting 'poet' for the name 
Shakespere of Stratford by the Stratfordians in their writings when referring to the Stratford 
miscellaneous documents, Greene's diary, the Wheller papers, contained in the Stratford 
archives, is as reprehensible as was the amplifications of Jordan and the fabrications of Steevens 
in a vain attempt to prove a Stratfordian authorship. No Stratford record contemporaneous with 
him contains a reference to Shakespere as a poet or writer." 1 The young forger Ireland, in his 
Confessions (1805) states that he had been down taking drawings from various tombs in 
Stratford, and "greatly reprehended the folly of having coloured the face and dress of the bust of 



Shakespeare: The Personal Phase (California: Giles Publishing, 1920). 
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Shakespeare, which was intended to beautify it, whereas it would have been much more 
preferable to have left the stone of the proper colour." He applied for permission to "take a 
plaster-cast from the bust as Malone had done," but the necessary delay in petitioning the 
Corporation for permission made him give up the idea. In Ireland's sketch of the bust, 
Shakespere is presented as an eighteenth century man, "moustache turned up, a pen in one hand, 
paper in the other, and the cushion like a desk." 112 Pope's first and second edition engravings, by 
George Vertue (1684-1756), varies of the monument that was sketched in Dugdale's time. 
(Figure 1 1) The change is great. Vertue evidently added the Chandos head upon the body of this 
effigy, when he sketched his second variation. We may ask why he would do that; why even 
conceive to change the sketch that came down from Dugdale in 1634 and in 1656, unless Vertue 
had seen the effigy himself, and noticed it was not as Dugdale had depicted it to be. We learn 
from Stopes that "in Pope's edition of 1725 we find a remarkable variation. Vertue did not go to 
Stratford but to Nicholas Rowe for his copy. Finding it so very inartistic, he improved the 
monument, making the little angels light-bearers rather than bearers of spade and hour-glass, and 
instead of the bust he gives a composition from the Chandos portrait, altering the arms and hands 
and adding a cloak, pen, paper, and desk. It retains, however, the drooping moustache and 
slashed sleeves." 13 

If what Stopes says is true, we need to find from whom Rowe got his copy from. He published 
his first Life on Shakespeare in 1709, which would have made Vertue at the age of twenty-five; 
Rowe's second edition came out in 1714 (four years before his death); the engraver would then 
have been at the age of thirty. Vertue inserted his updated sketch in Pope's work in 1725, so the 
engraver must have acquired his "copy" from 1708 to 1714. 1 state 1708, as the possible 
beginning of Vertue' s hunt for a "copy," for two reasons: (1) it was about this time we have first 
notice of alleged portraits and images coming in that are assumed to be the Bard's face, and (2) it 
was one year prior Rowe's first edition that contained a biography on Shakespeare. Mr. George 
Greenwood asks: "Are we not, then, driven to this conclusion, that either the bust has been 
materially altered since the date of Dugdale's drawing, or the great antiquary must deliberately 
(but for no reason that can be suggested) have presented his readers with a false picture of it? Is 



112 C. C. Stopes, Shakespeare's Environment (London: G. Bell & Sons, 1914). 

113 The "Monthly Review" (1904). 
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it possible to absolve Sir William Dugdale of such gross inaccuracy as almost amounts to fraud? 
Is it possible that the central figure was in his time as he drew it, and as he had it engraved? C 'est 
Id la question.'" 114 Again, we may ask where Rowe got his copy from to give to the artist Vertue, 
as Stopes tells us. There is a reference telling us where Rowe got his copy from, and it comes 
from an anonymous author who wrote in his Imperfect Hints towards a New Edition of 
Shakespeare published in 1782: "The first prints ever published from the page of Shakespeare, 
were the miserable designs of Fourdrinier, for the edition by Rowe, in 1709. To these succeeded 
the duodecimo edition of Pope and Sewell, in 1728, with cuts by Fourdrinier; I have not seen this 
edition; but I have reason to believe the cuts are nothing more than facsimiles of those in Rowe's 
edition (with some trifling alterations in some of them) and with the substitution of some plates 
by Du Guernier." ' 15 We find a second reference from George Steevens and Dr. Johnson telling 
us Rowe's edition (1709) sketch was created by Michael Vandergucht (or van Der Gucht) who 
possessed some copy from Betterton. 116 So, it seems that Rowe got a copy of his representation 
of the alleged Bard either from Pierre Fourdrinier, or from Michael Vandergucht; it is apparent 
he did not get it from Dugdale' s alleged authentic sketch of the monument, and Rowe definitely 
did not go to Stratford to witness or draw the effigy himself; if remembered, his informers were 
several persons, who assumedly had visited Warwickshire. 

To a short biography of the engraver Michael Vandergucht, he was born in 1660 in Antwerp and 
studied engraving there under Philibert Bouttats, the leading member of a large family of 
engravers. Vandergucht, in 1673, was admitted to the guild of St. Luke in that city, then came to 
London about 1690, and was largely employed in engraving title-pages, portraits, and other 
illustrations for the booksellers, all done with the burin. At the age of sixty-five, he died at his 
house in Bloomsbury on October 16, 1725, and was buried in St. Giles' churchyard. Among 
Vandergucht' s pupils, was George Vertue who was born in the parish of St. Martin' s-in-the- 
Fields in 1684. At the age of thirteen (1697) he was placed with a Frenchman who engraved 
Coats-of-Arms on plate, and had the chief business of London, though later returned to his own 
country, after young Vertue had served with him about three or four years up to 1701. Returned 
to his parents, Vertue gave himself entirely to the study of drawing for two years till 1703, and 



114 The Stratford Bust & The Droeshout Engraving (London: Cecil Palmer, 1925). 

115 Anonymous, (London: The Logographic Press, 1782), p. viii. 

116 Plays of Shakspeare (London: J. Nichols & Son, 1813). 
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then entered into an engagement with Michael Vandergucht for three more years till 1706, 
engraving copper-plates. The University of Oxford employed Vertue for many years to engrave 
the headings to their Almanacs, and in 1730, his work appeared with twelve heads of poets. He 
died, as he had lived, in the Roman Catholic faith, on July 24, 1756, and was buried in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 1 17 To a short biography of Pierre Fourdrinier, we learn that he 
was a French engraver, who flourished for upwards of thirty years in London after being a pupil 
of Bernard Picart at Amsterdam for six years, then coming to England in 1720. Other authorities 
mention a Paul Fourdrinier as engraver of some various works, and he has been identified with a 
Paul Fourdrinier who was of the parish of St. Martin' s-in-the-Fields, who died in January or 
February 1758. m 

Returning to the "Stratford Moniment," according to Dugdale, it was constructed by Garratt 
Janssen or Gerard Johnson, the Anglo-Flemish sculptor of Southwark, whose father had been 
resident in London since 1567. This attribution is only given by Dugdale himself, and no other 
evidence can be found of Gerard Johnson's authorship: "1653. At the beginning of the book. 
Shakespeare and John Combe's Monument, at Stratford- super- Avon, made by one Gerard 
Johnson." ' 19 In regards to Dugdale's updated sketch of 1656, Halliwell-Phillipps contributes it 
to Hollar as an authenticated reference from Dugdale himself. However, Spielmann had an 
opinion this particular engraving is not by Hollar but by his assistant, Haywood, 120 and Dr. 
Whitaker states, though Dugdale's "scrupulous accuracy, united with stubborn integrity cannot 
be wrong, his reputation has elevated his Antiquities of Warwickshire to the rank of legal 
evidence." We can only remember Spedding's saying, at this point, and how his advice should be 
brought in when we are faced with such fragile circumstances: "When a thing is asserted as a 
fact, always ask who first reported it, and what means he had of knowing the truth." m 



117 George Williamson, Brian's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (London: G. Bell & Sons, 1919), Vol. V. 

118 (a) George Williamson, Brian's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, (London: G. Bell & Sons, 1919), Vol. II; 
(b) Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee, Dictionary of National Biography (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1890), Vol. 
XX. 

119 William Hamper, Life of Sir William Dugdale (London: Thomas Pavison, 1826), p. 99. 

120 A Comparative Study of the Droeshout Portrait and the Stratford Monument (London: Humphrey Milford; 
Oxford University Press, 1924). 

121 James Spedding (1808-1881). English author, chiefly known as the editor of the Works of Francis Bacon. 
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Let us see the pedigree of the Chandos portrait, supposed to have been depicted on the sketches 
of Vertue for Pope's edition in 1725. The portrait came to public attention in the seventeenth 
century; was generally considered as the most authentic portrait of the Bard, even though by 
1793 forgeries on portraits of the Bard was at its peak, as we see from the "European Magazine" 
of December 1793: "The reader may observe that contrary to former usage, no head of 
Shakespeare is prefixed to the present edition (1793) of his plays. The undisguised fact is this: 
the only portrait of him that even pretends to authenticity, by means of injudicious cleaning, or 
some other accident, has become little better, than the shadow of a shade." By this time (1793) 
Vertue' s portraits were over-praised on account of their "reliability;" and six different heads of 
Shakespeare were engraved by him. Mr. Granger writes: "It has been said, there never was an 
original portrait of Shakespeare, but that Sir Thomas Clarges, after his death, caused a portrait to 
be drawn for him, from a person who nearly resembled him; hence the Chandos portrait." 122 
Before granting this statement any correctness, we learn that Mr. Granger was an entertaining 
writer and great collector of anecdotes, but not always very scrupulous in inquiring into the 
authenticity of the information which he gave. An anonymous writer in the "Gentleman's 
Magazine" for August 1759, writes, though Granger had boldly affirmed the Chandos portrait 
was genuine as an absolute fact, "being afterwards publicly called upon to produce his authority 
never produced any. There is the strongest reason to presume the Chandos portrait a forgery." 
We now have a task of researching Sir Thomas Clarges, who allegedly "caused a portrait to be 
drawn for him, from a person who nearly resembled him; [William Shakespeare?] hence the 
Chandos portrait." Whatever we understand from Granger's statement here, a search to find a 
portrait of Clarges was commenced, but to no avail. This was not surprising. Thomas Clarges 
was the brother of the Duchess of Albemarle, who married General Monk in 1652 at the church 
of St. George, Southwark. Aubrey writes, that the Duchess "was not at all handsome nor 
cleanly," and that she was seamstress to Monk, when he was imprisoned in the Tower. She died 
a few days after the Duke, and is interred by his side in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, 
Westminster Abbey. The Duke was succeeded by his son, Christopher, who married Lady 
Elizabeth Cavendish, grand-daughter of the Duke of Newcastle, and died childless. The 
Dictionary of National Biography states that there is some uncertainty about Clarges' origin and 
that Aubrey had called his father a blacksmith. "Clarges is commonly referred to as Dr. Clarges 
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during the earlier part of his career and appears to have practiced as a medical man. Hearne says 
he was an apothecary." 123 The surname was spelled in several different ways: Clarges, Claegies, 
Clargis, and Clergis. Anthony a Wood writes: "The son of Sir Thomas Clarges (was admitted) a 
gentleman commoner of Merton College, which Sir Thomas was an apprentice of old [John] 
Williams, [d. 1641] an apothecary in St. Mary's Parish, Oxon. He was brother to the Duchess of 
Albemarle, both children of Clarges, a blacksmith in Drury Lane, London." 124 Clarges' 
apprenticeship to Williams must have been some time before 1634 for in that year he started 
another apprenticeship. The records of the Merchant Taylors' Company of London show that in 
January of that year "Thomas Clargis, son of John Clargis of London," was apprenticed for 7 
years to Charles Wallis. He was made a freeman of that Company on March 2, 1641. This 
apprenticeship may have been a formal or nominal one, as, on January 21 of that year the Society 
of Apothecaries Court Minutes record that "Michael Grygough, Doctor Cadyman's man, and 
Thomas Clarges, an unlawful worker, both live at Mrs. Crosse's;" and on May 6, 1642, "Thomas 
Clargies is admonished and forbidden to set up shop within the precincts of this Company under 
the penalties of the Charter & Ordinances of this Company." The admonition was repeated on 
July 29. 125 The "Mrs Crosse" mentioned, was Anne Crosse, widow of Thomas Crosse, who was 
bound to William Clarke, a Charter Member of the Society, and freed in 1628. He went on a herb 
rising excursion with the famous apothecary -botanist Thomas Johnson in 1629 and his address 
was the Strand in the list of members of the Society in 1640. He died in the latter year leaving a 
considerable fortune to Anne. Shortly after his death she married the physician Sir Thomas 
Cademan, her husband's friend, with whom he had served in the army medical services. On 
Cademan's death in 1651, Anne married Sir William D'Avenant, playwright-manager and Poet- 
Laureate, who had used the Apothecaries Hall for the rehearsal of some of his plays. It seems 
that the Stratford "Bard" is always bumping into these people that we initially came across in 
Rowe's biography of Shakespeare. To conclude, Anne Crosse's son, Thomas Cross, became 
D'Avenant' s secretary and another, Paul Crosse, was admitted to the Society by Patrimony on 
April 7, 1667, on condition "that he bind not apprentice nor exercise the trade nor do any 



123 (a) Stephens and Lee, Dictionary of National Biography (London: Smith Elder & Co., 1882), Vol. IV, pp. 398, 
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124 Clark, The Life and Times of Anthony Wood (1664-81) (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1892), Vol II, p. 215. 
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prejudice to the profession." 126 Anne evidently carried on her husband's pharmacy for some 
years after his death. Clarges appears to have been Cademan's private apothecary so it was 
natural that he should work for his widow. 



And after investigating such a relationship of the Clarges with the Crosses, who is to tell us that 
Thomas Clarges did not (unintentionally) believe the vagabond myths that were coming from 
D' Avenant on how the immortal bard was the Stratfordian actor? Would Clarges not have 
"caused a portrait to be drawn for him, from a person who nearly resembled him; hence the 
Chandos portrait," as Granger tells us? Could the Chandos portrait have been commissioned to 
be framed by the painter, Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788)? In the National Portrait Gallery, 
there is a text telling us how Gainsborough had been commissioned to have portraits framed; 
those being Richard Stevens in 1762 and 1768, Clement Tudway in 1773, and our man, Sir 
Thomas Clarges in 1778. "Mingle no matter of doubtful with the simplicity of truth," Ben Jonson 
had said; 127 and so let us continue. 

We are told that the Chandos portrait was believed to be the work of Richard Burbage, the play- 
actor, and a friend to the Stratford actor. However, Vertue gave a different pedigree of the 
portrait saying that it was painted by "one Taylor a player, contemporary with Shakespere and 
his intimate friend." Without substantial evidence who the painter was, it is hard to believe that 
this would have been a good enough excuse for the engraver to completely change Dugdale's 
sketch of 1634 and the Hollar sketch in 1656; possibly either sketch could be termed false. It is a 
matter of who one wishes to support. Regardless, the pedigree of the Chandos portrait (as 
coming from Vertue) was so believed at the time, that in the National Portrait Gallery catalogue 
it was so written: 

The Chandos Shakespeare was the property of John Taylor the player by whom or by 
Richard Burbage it was painted. The picture was left by the former in his Will, to Sir 
William D' Avenant. After his death it was bought by Betterton the actor, upon whose 
decease Mr. Keck, of the Temple, purchased it for forty guineas, from whom it was 
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inherited by Mr. Nicholls, of Michenden House, Southgate in Middlesex, whose only 
daughter married James, Marquis of Caernarvon, afterwards Duke of Chandos, father to 
Anna Eliza, Duchess of Buckingham. 

From the Gallery Catalogue, we see familiar names we met earlier from Rowe's time; the same 
people who were feeding their stories to create a biography of Shakespeare as we read earlier. 
There also seems to be some problem with the Chandos portrait pedigree that the Gallery 
Catalogue was giving, which was given to them by George Vertue. It states that the "Chandos 
Shakespeare was the property of John Taylor the player." Of course, we know there was no actor 
by the name of John Taylor; the actor was called Joseph Taylor who was one of the sources of 
Thomas Betterton's material that was being given to Rowe to create his biography. There was 
however a painter called John Taylor, and in the Picture Gallery at Oxford are two portraits of 
his, one is of the Water-poet, with the words: "John Taylor pinx 1655." We may ask if Vertue, 
and the officials of the National Portrait Gallery, made such a grave error in their conclusions of 
the Chandos portrait pedigree. Possibly there being a misconception, as we know Mr. Jennens 
was led to a misconception: This gentleman was from Gopsal Leicestershire, and for many years 
congratulated himself as owner of an alleged portrait of Shakespeare; it was supposedly painted 
by Cornelius Jansen. However, the proud owner never forgave the writer for disposing the fact, 
that the portrait he owned, even though it was dated from 1610, could not have been the work of 
an artist such as Cornelius Jansen, since the painter was never in England at the time of the 
actor's death in 1616; Cornelius Jansen was in England in 1618 two years after the portrait was 
painted. 128 Then we have the celebrated Stowe sale that commenced in 1848, where the Earl of 
Ellesmere purchased the Chandos portrait for three hundred and fifty-five guineas, and in 1856 
presented it to the nation as an authentic portrait of Shakespeare. To this day, the Chandos 
portrait is believed to depict the features of the Bard, and for sure, it was so believed by George 
Vertue and the National Portrait Gallery. There is such a gap in evidence, that the validity of 
many portraits cannot be unfairly questioned especially when one remembers another species of 
fraudulence recorded in Foote's work called Taste: "Clap Lord Dupe's arms on that half-length 
of Erasmus; I have sold it him as his great-grandfather's third brother, for fifty guineas." 
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Whatever the case may be, the effigy, as represented by Sir William Dugdale in 1656, (never 
mind his original sketch of it in 1634), is so definitely different from that which we see through 
various sketches that have come down to us, that unless the monument had been materially 
altered and reconstructed since his time, to which we have no recorded evidence, then this 
antiquary must be held responsible for what is really no better than a fraud upon the public of his 
day, and upon all readers of his book who put trust and confidence in him. Andrew Lang had 
said, "Sir William Dugdale' s engraving is not a correct copy of any genuine Jacobean work of 
art. The gloomy hypochondriac or lunatic, clasping a cushion to his abdomen, cannot, by any 
possibility, represent the original bust of Shakespeare." And in Aubrey's manuscripts (Bodleian 
Library), he tells us that "Mr. William Shakespeare, Poet, in his monument in the church at 
Stratford upon Avon his figure is thus: a tawny satin doublet, I think, pinked: and over that a 
black gown: the sleeves of the gown do not cover the arms, but hang loose behind." If much 
blame can be put upon Dugdale' s shoulders, so much can also be put upon the shoulders of those 
artists that came after, and continue to come, with their parades of alleged portraits depicting 
Shakespeare. On April 23, 1835, the Shakespearean Committee Room announced that "the 
Shakespearean Club of Stratford-upon-Avon have long beheld with regret, the disfigurement of 
the Bust and Monument of Shakespeare, and the neglected condition of the interior of the 
Chancel which contains that monument and his grave." Soon enough, a new Society formed for 
the renovation and restoration of the monument, bust, and chancel. Mr. John Britton was 
Honorary Secretary at the time where he sent out a prospectus stating: "A small and 
comparatively trifling tomb was raised to the memory of Shakespeare, immediately after his 
death; but it failed to attract anything like critical or literary notice until the time of Malone." 
From the evidence that surfaced through this investigation, I tend to differ with Mr. Britton, that 
any sort of effigy was constructed "to the memory of Shakespeare." All witness accounts are 
toward 1632 and onwards in seeing the "Stratford Moniment;" not one account could be found if 
someone saw the monument that would coincide with the First Folio's publication. Leonard 
Digges' Eulogy must be reconsidered if being an authentic statement. 
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Chronology of the hypothesized pedigree to the "Stratford Moniment" 

1616: Death of the Stratford actor 

1616: William Basse's reference to Shakespeare's "threefold, fourfold tomb;" no mention 
to the "Stratford Moniment" 



1620 
1623 
1627 
1630 
1631 
1632 
1632 
1634 
1634 
1656 
1674 
1694 
1725 
1746 
1748 
1749 
1790 
1793 
1814 



John Taylor speaks only of Shakespeare and his works 

Leonard Digges' mention of the "Stratford Moniment" (First Folio 1623) 

Michael Drayton's Battaile of Agincourt; an elegy mentioning Shakespeare 

Knowledge to the town being William Shakespeare's birthplace (Banquet of Jests) 

Inscription from Shakespere's gravestone (W eever 's Ancient Funeral Monuments) 

Publication of the Second Folio 

Milton's memorable epitaph 

Diary entry of Lieutenant Hammond stating he had seen the effigy 

Sir William Dugdale sketches a man leaning upon a woolsack as the effigy 

Sketch from Hollar in Dugdale' s Antiquities (Figure 9) 

Mention of William Shakespeare (Camden's Remaines) 

William Hall writes he saw the cursed tombstone 

George Vertue sketches for Pope's publications (Figure 11) 

Contributions collected from the Othello play for repairs to the effigy 

Stopes' conjecture that the face of the effigy was reconstructed 

Repairs finally completed from contributions collected from the Othello play 

William Roberts of Oxford repairs the finger and thumb 

Effigy painted white at the request of Edmond Malone 

George Bullock creates casts 
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